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| Keep Your Cotton Dry 
‘De with a Lummus T-DOC* 


1. Improves drying, increases capacity, saves 
gas and power. 

2. Improves cleaning, provides higher grades, 
smoother sample. 

3. Improves efficiency and increases profits 
at very low cost. 


Tower - Drier Opener Cleaner. Call or Write. 


x 


Continentals 
FP-500 DIAMOND UNITS 


Make Money for Your Customers and You! 


Many ginners have reported grade improvements, unthought-of 
in the past, when FP-500 Units were installed in their old Continental 
Unit Lint Cleaners. Between low and high grades the price differen- 
tial during recent months has been considerable. When you put 
these extra dollars in the pockets of your customers, you can expect 
their continued patronage — boost your volume and increase your 
own profits. 


FP-500 Diamond Units, designed to fit any old Continental Unit 
Lint Cleaner, will produce results equal to brand-new machines. 


Step up to quality cotton with FP-500 Diamond Units. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA © DALLAS © HARLINGEN © LUBBOCK © MEMPHIS © PHOENIX © TULARE 


Improved Feeding Mechanism 
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Once again this year, at each of the three major 
Cotton Ginner’s Conventions, we furnished as 
attendance prizes automotive air conditioners 
manufactured by our Mark IV division. So many 
of our friends in the cotton industry have asked 
us the identity of the lucky winners that we are 
happy to take this opportunity to present them 
to you. Sorry you couldn’t have been among 


them. Better luck next year! 


JOHN E. MITCHELL CO. 


Wllanita George W. Jordan (right) is presented the COMMERCE 


Mark IV Monitor Auto Air Conditioner which he won at the DALLAS, TEXAS 
Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit in Atlanta. Handing 

him the Monitor is Mark IV dealer E. W. Horton of Horton 

Glass Co., Gadsden, Alabama. 


Lllee Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Anderson of Gunter, Mlemgphis Mrs. Bobby Joe Daniel of Wilmot, 


Texas, receive the Mark IV unit which they won at the Texas Arkansas,“smiles as she receives her Monitor from Jack 
Cotton Ginners’ Association Golden Anniversary convention Palmateer, Mark IV dealer at Pine Bluff, Arkansas. Mrs. 
at Dallas. Ben Pace, Manager of Mark IV’s installation Daniel’s father, J. W. Hellums, won the unit at the eighth 
department, awards the prize. annual Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 
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ASSOCIATION | SCREW ELEVATOR 
ALABAMA COTTON GINNERS’ 
ARIZONA GINNERS’ airman of the Boor 
ASSOCIATION basic_types 


The cotton ginning 
and oilseed processing 
industry's acceptance of 
Rotor Lift has been 


ASSOCIATION earned by performance. 
Executive Vice-President and Efficient operation 
Secretary-Treasurer and economical main- 
LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI tenance have been de- 
COTTON GINNERS’ IVAN J. CAMPBELL = year after 
ASSOCIATION Vice-President year in the cotton gin- 


ning and oilseed proc. 
essing industries. This 
is not our story—it's the 
user's story—and that's 
the best kind! Our side 
of the story is an il- 
lustrated catalog de- 
scribing Rotor  Lift's 
mechanical features and 
specifications, showing 
how it may be adapted 
easily and _ profitably 
to your needs. 


Send for catalog with 
complete engineering 


data. 


We found two little fellows that don't give a hang 
for the old feud of angle worms vs. flies, and 
judging by those smiles, and their prize catch, why 
should they! Young and oldsters both agree this is 
one of the best ways in the world to spend your 
summer days 


Photo by A. Devaney 
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CONSISTENT QUALITY 


COTTON TIES 


Standard bundles weigh approximately 45 
pounds, and contain 30 ties—each 15/16 inches 
by approximately 19 gauge, 1144 feet long. 
Sixty-pound ties are also made. Buckles avail- 
able separately in any quantity. 


Ginners, compressors, and shippers cannot afford to take 
chances on buckle or tie failures. That is why the “A” on 
every DixistEEL Buckle is so important today. It is positive 
assurance of top quality all of the time—not just some of 
the time! 

DixisteeEL Buckles consistently run 15° higher in strength 
than ASTM standards. They will not snap at the eye, spread, 
bend, or break. 

DixisTEEL Buckles are cold punched from hot-rolled special 
analysis new billet steel. They are tumbled to provide a smooth 
finish. There are no sharp edges to cut ties, gloves, or hands. 


Every Dixisteet Buckle has these other features: 
e@ Guaranteed proof strength of 3,000 Ibs. 
e Breaking strength up to 6,000 lbs. 


e Lies flat to the band; minimizes friction against other metals 
in boxcars, believed a cause of cotton fires. 


Be sure of quality ties and buckles. Insist on DixisTEEL—a 
favorite for nearly 60 years. 


Made only by 


TRACE MARK 


COTTON TIES 
AND BUCKLES 
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Hardwicke-Etter engineers developed 
the remarkable new C-DOUBLE-X 120-Saw Gin 
to satisfy completely the growing demand for higher capacity 
ginning without risk of damage to the fiber. The new C-DOUBLE-X 


is a brilliant example of engineering skill and precision manufacturing 


techniques. No other gin is so flexible or completely adaptable to all 
varieties of cotton, no matter where grown. We have provided the 
C-DOUBLE-X with every adjustment so essential under today’s condi- 
tions so you can give every customer perfect ginning of every bale. 
The C-DOUBLE-X establishes a new standard of quality and is without 


question the world’s finest gin. Its many superior and time-proven 


exclusive features place it far ahead of anything in the field. Installation 
of the C-DOUBLE-X in your plant will give you a competitive advantage 


over the users of any other make of gin. Push-button controls and H-E’s 


famous Hot Roll Box are optional features. Write today for more detailed . 
information. Ask for illustrated brochure. sar 
SHERMAN, TEXAS 
ALL YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT GIN MACHINERY rig 
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1699- 


The Cotton Industry — 


Be the turn of the century, 
American cotton was purchased by both 
European and domestic mills on the basis 
of the variety or type of cotton and the 
area or place of growth. At that time, 
mill buyers had begun to distinguish be- 
tween short, medium, and long staple 
cotton, and also between bright, clean 
cotton and dirty cotton; but the grade 
and staple designations indicated that the 
most important factors were the origin 
of growth and type of cotton. 


How Cotton Evaluation Developed 


By the turn of the centry, dissatisfac- 
tion was expressed everywhere with the 
delineations of the qualities of cotton as 
judged on the basis of the old Liverpool 
grade and staple designations. Scientific 
studies made in the laboratories of Ger- 
many and England were elementary, but 
had indicated differences in cotton that 
were significant to the manufacturer. 
Lawrence Balls and his co-workers in 
England were developing techniques for 
measuring cotton fiber fineness, strength, 
length, and length uniformity. The Shir- 
ley Institute was organized from a series 
of conferences started in 1916, and scien- 
tists of the Shirley Institute soon learned 
to associate laboratory-measured fiber 
properties with the use-value of cotton. 

These studies caused further dissatis- 
faction with the commercial class and 
staple length designations of American 
cottons. USDA made a study of the prob- 
lems of merchandising American cotton, 
and from this study the present grade 
and staple standards were developed and 
promulgated. The grades consisted pri- 
marily of: Good Middling, Strict Mid- 
dling, Middling, Strict Low Middling, 
Low Middling, Strict Good Ordinary, 
Good Ordinary, and Below Grade. Colored 
cottons were designated as_ spotted, 
tinged and yellow stained, and field- 
damaged cottons were designated as dull 
and gray. 

From this combination of classer’s 
grades, the so-called “split” grades have 
developed. Today cotton may be classed 
as Middling, Middling bright, Middling 
light spot, Middling spot, Middling 
tinged, and Middling yellow stained; and 
in more recent years, grades such as 
Middling leaf, Strict Middling color and 
Middling leaf, Strict Low Middling color 
are used. When these split grades are 
combined with differences in staple 


Author 


length, it is readily seen that the number 
of descriptive qualities into which cotton 
has been segregated makes it very dif- 
ficult to meet the demands of the cus- 
tomers. Cotton classers, as well as buyers 
and sellers, face a confusing situation in 
their attempts to handle cotton on a 
quality basis, and no firm can keep a 
sufficiently large stock of cotton to seg- 
regate out large numbers of bales of all 
these split-grade qualities. Scientific 
studies have demonstrated that many of 
these qualities cannot be distinguished 
when the cottons are spun and woven. 

Beginning with World War I and cli- 
maxing with World War II, farm labor 
became progressively more expensive and 
frequently too scarce to depend upon for 
harvesting cotton by hand. Gradually the 
careful plucking of the locks from the 
burs changed to careless and rapid hand 
picking with a corresponding increase in 
trash and leaf, to hand snapping of the 
bur, and finally the stripping of the 
plants by mechanical strippers (known 
as “sleds” in earlier days) and picking 
by spindle-type pickers. Today 75 per- 
cent or more of the cotton harvested on 
large plantations and irrigated farms is 
done by hand snapping or machine 
harvesting. 

This change in harvesting brought 
about profound changes in ginning. Pres- 
ent-day methods of harvesting make it 
necessary to pick cotton which is still 
damp from morning dew or from show- 
ers. Furthermore, most spindle-type pick- 
ers utilize water for efficient operation. 
The cotton is thus taken to the gin in a 
damp or wet condition, necessitating the 
use of mechanical driers at the gin to 
reduce the moisture level to a point low 
enough to permit efficient cleaning and 
ginning. 

Roughly hand-picked and mechanically- 
harvested cotton contains burs, leaf or 
other heavy trash, much of which must 
be removed before efficient ginning is 
possible. This condition led to the devel- 
opment of stick and bur extractors, and 
other overhead or precleaning machinery. 

A modern gin consists of these ma- 
chines plus a gin stand with grid bars to 
assist in moting and cleaning, and after- 
cleaners known as lint cleaners to remove 
additional trash. The lint cleaners give 
the cotton a good appearance, making it 
acceptable to the buyers, and particularly 


Press—E DITOR. 


DR. EARL E. BERKELEY proposes a new concept in measuring cot- 
ton quality in the accompanying article, which also traces the his- 
tory of present methods of classing cotton. Dr. Berkley writes with 
the authority of years of work with cotton, as a member of the staff 
of USDA, the National Cotton Council, and now as Director of the 
Anderson, Clayton & Co. Fiber and Spinning Laboratory at Houston. 
His article is especially timely when read in association with other 
articles on cotton ginning and quality appearing frequently in The 
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Yesterday 
Today and 


Tomorrow 


the government classers who class the 
cotton for the government loan. 

In addition to all of these changes— 
which are necessary in order that Amer- 
ican cotton remain competitive in world 
markets—, we have had two major de- 
velopments that have influenced the 
economy and the methods of merchandis- 
ing cotton. Late in the last century, 
chemical science discovered that sub- 
stances with long-chain molecules, such 
as cellulose, could be dissolved and re- 
coagulated into artificial, or man-made 
fibers. The first type of man-made fiber 
was made of cellulose nitrate and became 
known as rayon. Later chemists learned 
to make rayon fibers from non-explosive 
solutions of cellulose, which became 
known as the viscose and cuprammonium 
processes. A famous chemist, Dr. W. H. 
Carothers of E. 1. Du Pont de Nemours, 
learned to make fibers of other long- 
chain molecules. The fibers are now 
known as nylon, orion, dacron, ete. 

Along with rayon, these man-made 
fibers have taken many of cotton’s mar- 
kets and have made it necessary to 
change the methods of manufacturing 
and finishing cotton fabrics, particular 
for apparel and household uses. Mildew- 
proof, flameproof, soil-resistant, wrinkle- 
resistant, drip-dry, and easy-care cotton 
fabrics are now common on the market. 
Such fabrics were first made from man- 
made fibers, and now from chemically 
modified cotton. This phase of cotton 
research is still in its infancy; it will con- 
tinue to grow and improve cotton’s com- 
petitive position. 

The chemist, in modifying cotton fi- 
bers, yarns and fabrics, has brought new 
hope and new life into the cotton indus- 
try. At the same time, new problems 
have been created. Increased labor costs 
in the cotton mills as well as on the cot- 
ton farms have necessitated changes in 
manufacturing. Machinery is being de- 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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@ International Oil Mill 
Group To Meet 


ONE of the features of the annual con- 
vention of the International Oil Mill Su- 
perintendents’ Association will be the 
luncheon Tuesday, June 23, of the 
Twenty-Five Year Club members. 

The International Superintendents will 
hold the annual convention June 21-23 at 
the Galvez Hotel in Galveston. The pro- 
gram appeared in the May 30 issue of 
The Press. 

Another highlight of this convention 
will be an address by Paul Hewitt of 
Houston, on the subject “Traps to Boiler 
Return,” the first day 

Sidney Switzer of Bakersfield, Calif., 
is president of the Association this year, 
and has been assisted by Orville Williams 
of Abilene, vice-president; Harry Wilson, 
Wharton, Texas, secretary-treasurer; and 
A. Cecil Wamble, College Station, Texas, 
assistant secretary-treasurer. 


Oklahoma Pioneer Dies 


Victor Bey, age 95, pioneer business- 
man at Coalgate, Okla., died May 29. He 
was retired but maintained an interest in 
Coalgate Gin Co., operated by Leo Bey, 
his son. Other survivors included another 
son, Harold, of Shawnee; and a daughter, 
Lucile Bey of Coalgate. 

A native of France, he built, in 1891, 
the first building in Coalgate 


@WILMER SMITH, New 
Home, Texas, cotton leader, has received 
a Spur Clip Award for “long and distin- 
guished service to 4-H Club work.” 


Southeastern Crushers 
Are Meeting 


Southeastern Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association is holding its an- 
nual convention, June 14-16, at the 
Castle in the Clouds, Lookout 
Mountain, Tenn. 

President Boswell Stevens of the 
National Cotton Council, and Pres- 
ident C. W. Hand of the National 
Cettonseed Products Association 
will be two featured speakers at 
this meeting. 

The convention will be covered 
fully in the June 27 issue of The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. 


Soybean Board To Meet 


National Soybean Crop Improvement 
Advisory Board will hold its tenth an- 
nual meeting Aug. 10-11 in St. Louis. 
The Board will discuss crop develop- 
ments and attend the annual conventions 
of American Soybean Association and 
National Soybean Processors’ Associa- 
tion. 


Shippers Set Dates 


Southern Cotton Association will hold 
its 1960 annual convention March 31- 
April 1 at the Peabody Hotel in Mem- 
phis. Kutcher Threefoot is president of 


the organization of shippers and allied 
firms in 
Louisiana. 


Tennessee, Mississippi and 


New Bulletin 


CONTROLLING ROOT-KNOT IN 
NEW MEXICO’S COTTON 


Experiments on selection of nemato- 
cides and methods of application for cot- 
ton root-knot control in New Mexico are 
described in a research report just issued 
by New Mexico Experiment Station. 

The report was prepared by Donald J. 
Morton, former assistant nematologist at 
the Station. 

Research Report 24, entitled “Progress 
Report on Cotton Reot-Knot Control for 
New Mexico,” may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Department of Information, 
Box 757, New Mexico State University, 
University Park, N.M. 


500,000 Acres Damaged 
On Plains by Weather 


Farmers on the South Plains of Tex- 
as have been busy replanting 500,000 
acres of cotton ruined by winds, rains 
and hail during the first two weeks of 
June. D. C. Prince, Lubbock Cotton Ex- 
change secretary, called it “one of the 
worst setbacks I can remember.” 

The area, however, has an additional 
1,500,000 acres undamaged and growing 
well. 


New Feed Company Formed 


The Earl Nicholson Gin Co. of Black- 
ton, Ark., has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion to engage in the “feed, seed and 
fertilizer business.” Incorporators were 
Earl, Esta Mae and Blanche Nicholson, 
all of Blackton. 


The Phelps Positive Action “Y™ valve has a spring 
action so arranged that the valve is held by a 
spring tension in both positions 
ing straight through the valve or turning into the 
‘Y”). All joints are electric welded and lapped to 
assure a smooth flow of material. The valve seats 
behind and offset to eliminate any possibility of 


restriction within the “Y”. 


% The PHELPS Eliminates “Choke-up”! 


The Industry's FIRST Engineered 


Positive Action 


(material flow- 


% The PHELPS Positive Action Prevents Shifting! 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE PHELPS, TODAY! 


TAY, AA 
MACHINERY COM 


PHONE 
1700 EAST NINTH ST — FRANKLUN LITTLE ROCK, ARK 
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VALVE 


by Phelps 


“Y”’ ... for Pressure Blowing Systems 
"“Y"’... for Gravity Feed Systems 
for Vacuum Systems 

... for Pneumatic Conveyor Systems 


The Phelps Positive Action “Y” valve can be fur- 
nished in all sizes with all types of connections. 
manual or power operated. Lever can be adapted 
for split-load operations. The spring action assures 
you a quick, positive change from one line to the 
other. Construction of “”, or heavier, steel plate. 


“The Pioneer of Air Unloading” 
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Senator To Address 
Mississippians 


SENATOR James O. Eastland of Mis- 
sissippi; Gordon Deane, Charlotte, N.C., 
an authority on traffic matters; and 
C. W. Hand, Pelham, Ga., president of 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, wil! be guest speakers at the gol- 
den jubilee convention of Mississippi 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 

This fiftieth anniversary meeting of 
oil mill representatives, their families 
and guests will open on Wednesday 
evening, June 24, with the barbecue and 
party that has become a tradition with 
the group. The convention is at the Buena 
Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss., and the busi- 
ness sessions will be held June 25-26. 

S. B. Shaifer, Leland, is president of 
the organization; and A. J. Vaughan, 
Corinth, is vice-president. Gordon W. 
Marks, Jackson, is executive vice-presi- 
dent. 

Entertainment features, in addition to 
the barbecue, will include bingo on 
Thursday morning and the buffett sup- 
per and dance on Thursday evening. 
Phil Manaquin of Dallas will entertain 
at the party Thursday evening. 


Shelburne Studies Mills’ 
Problems During Tour 


Richard M. Shelburne, director of re- 
search and development for Hardwicke- 
Etter Co., recently returned from a tour 
of cotton mills in the Southeast. 

He made the tour after participating 
in the 1959 Cotton Research Clinic at 
Asheville, N.C. 

Shelburne visited Burlington Mills, 
Greenville, S.C.; R. C. McCall Manufac- 
turing Co., Easley, S.C.; Joanna Cotton 
Mills Co., Joanna, S.C.; three of the West 
Point Manufacturing Co. mills in Georgia 
and Alabama; and a number of others. 

His purpose in visiting the plants was 
to determine what action Hardwicke- 
Etter could take to improve the mills’ 
position. 

Shelburne’s conclusions are that, pend- 
ing a change in the government classifi- 
cation system, a vigorous educational 
program must be undertaken to urge 
ginners to put to proper use that ma- 
chinery which they have. Too much heat 
seems to be the principal culprit during 
the drying processes. When cotton has 
been overdried, damage possibilities are 
increased considerably in other machin- 
ery. The elimination of excess heat, the 
use of only such machinery as is neces- 
sary to gin a given lot of cotton, and 
better harvesting metheds will all releve 
the situation. 


Cotton Authorization With 
Austria Amended by USDA 


USDA has announced extension of the 
contracting and delivery periods from 
May 30 and June 30 to Nov. 30 and Dec. 
31, 1959, respectively, in Title I, P.L. 480 
Cotton Purchase Authorization No. 21-15 
issue to Austria. 

The authcrization provides for the pur- 
chase of $4,631,000 worth of American 
Upland cotton from U.S. suppliers. About 
20,000 bales have been purchased. 


@ JOHN E. STEHR is assistant 
sales manager for refined oil for A. 
Staley Co., Decatur, II. 


Hobbs Gin Names Officers 


Members of the Hobbs (Texas) Cooper- 
ative Gin Co., held their annual meeting 
in the Hobbs school building, which was 
preceeded by a barbeque dinner. Officers 
and directors named at that time were 
Eddie Williams, president; W. M. Wall, 
vice-president; J. L. McKinney, secre- 
tary; Clyde South and C. M. Hodges. 
W. A. Hancock is the manager. 


Gin at Kyle, Texas, Elects 
New board members elected during the 

annual meeting of the Kyle (Texas) Co- 

operative Gin Association are 

Word, president; Reinhart Anton, vice- 

president; Louis Heideman and C. T. 

Caraway. Manager is Emil Schmeltekopf. 


Gin Has Annual Meeting 


Annual meeting of the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Grain and Cotton Co. of 
Frederick, Okla., was held in the school 
auditorium. Newly elected directors are 
J. L. Fryer, William Perry, Joe Peters, 
Carl Gant, Gail Olmstead and Ralph 
Keith. Manager is H. M. Gilbreth. 


Gin at Idalou Has Meeting 


Earl Weaver has been elected presi- 
dent of the Idalou (Texas) Co-op Gin 
for the coming season. Officers and di- 
rectors who will serve with him are 
W. J. Grimes, vice-president; H. L. 
Jones. secretary; P. L. Hamilton, I. H. 
Grimes and Hugh Newton. Manager is 
H. L. Jones. 


THE 


OF GOOD BAGGING 


withstands hard use 
and rough wear 


extra strength for 
cleaner, stronger bales 


maximum protection 
from weather. 


THESE ARE THE QUALITIES THAT MAKE “PRIDE OF INDIA” 


THE BEST BAGGING IMPORTED INTO THE U. S. A. TODAY! 


Stocks Maintained in Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 
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Cotton Qualities 
As Affected 


By Ginning 


(This is one in a series of articles reporting the effects of ginning 
treatments, including maximum drying, maximum cleaning and com- 
binations of these extremes; and of seed cotton storage on ginning 
performance, fiber qualities and combed yarn spinning properties, 
for Acala 1517C hand-picked cotton.) 


Tue preceding article presented the 
effects of various ginning treatments on 
ginning capacity, lint turnout, lint mois- 
ture content, grade, staple, Fibrograph 
upper half mean length in inches and 
length uniformity, fiber tensile strength 
and elongation. The present article pre- 
sents the effects on additional fiber 
qualities. 


The seven tested 
were as follows: 

@ 1. No heat in drier, mini- 
mum cleaning (extractor feeder only), 
roller gin-(control treatment for roller 
ginning). 

@ 2. No heat, minimum clean- 
ing (extractor feeder only), saw gin- 
(control treatment for saw ginning). 

@ 3. Maximum heat (350° F. 
thrice), minimum cleaning, roller gin. 


@ 4. Maximum heat (350° F. 
thrice), minimum cleaning (extractor 
feeder only), saw gin. 


5. 


ginning treatments 


No heat, maximum clean- 


By Walter E. Chapman, Jr. 
Cotton Technologist; 


and 


Victor L. Stedronsky, 
Agricultural Engineer; 
Agricultural Engineering 
Research Division 


ARS-USDA 


ing (separator, tower drier, overflow, 
tower drier, separator, six-cylinder 
cleaner, stick remover, separator, over- 
flow, separator, tower drier, separator, 
six-cylinder cleaner, bur machine, six- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Figure 3. Seedcoat fragments and neps 
in lint and tenacity of fibers to seed as 
affected by ginning treatments. 


> 


Figure 1. Fiber array, showing the dis- 
tribution of various lengths of fibers 
in a normal lint sample. 


Figure 2. Array length and length dis- 
tribution as affected Ly ginning treat- 
ments. 
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INCREASE YOUR PROFIT 


Vertical 
Screw 
Grain Blower Elevator 


& Exhaust Fon 


Cob Crusher for making Corn Cutter and Grader Vertical Feed Mixer Corn Sheller with blowers Magnetic Separator 
Poultry Litter with Aspirator V2 to 5 tons for grain and cobs protects mill mochinery 


\ 


& 


Forced Air Carloader 
with motor or belt drive 


Corn Scalper with or Chain Drag in double and 


without air cleaner single geared types 


Hammermi!! 


Elevator 


Twin Molosses Mixer 


f 


Electric Truck Hoist 


Combined Sheller Instant Change Hammermills Finger Type Corn Crusher 
cuts handling costs ” 


Cleaner 12”, 16”, 20”, 24” sizes and Feed Regulator 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Check Here | 
Company Springfield, Ohio 4 


Yes, I’m interested in the KELLY DUPLEX machinery C) Hammermill i 
checked at the right. Please send me full information C) Pit Auger - 
Grain Feeder ’ on these machines without any obligation. i 
Vertical Feed Mixer 
| = TITLE Twin Molasses Mixer 
Vertical Screw Elevator 
Portable Screw Elevator 
TEL. NO. [_] Bucket Elevator 
Electric Truck Hoist 
Corn Sheller with Blowers 
Regular Corn Sheller 
Ptstess Comm Shetter 
] Information on Free Mill Planning and Layout Service [_] Combined Shelier-Cleaner = 
Gyrating Cleoner 
Corn Scaiper . 
Corn Cutter and Grader 
Cob Crusher 
Electric Bag Cleaner 
Forced Air Carloader 
Magnetic Separator 
Grain Feeder 
Grain Blower 
Complete Line Catalog 


FIRM___ 


CITY_ 


Pit Auger or 
Ear Corn Conveyor 


With 
DEPENDABLE MILL EQUIPMENT Whe 
They give you top service and | economy! ipso si 
: 
—- 
. 


Has instant, 
remote screen 


to handle any arinding problem 


REMOTE SCREEN CHANGE HAMMERMILL 


Whether you ore interested in speed, convenience, economy, capacity 
or quality of grind . it will pay you to investigate the Kelly Duplex 
Remote Screen Change Hammermill. 

Here are just a few reasons why: © Screens can be changed instantly 
by o single turn of a crank . without stopping the mill . . . and 
without leaving the service floor @ Torn or clogged screens, regardless 
of the amount of domage, can be quickly and easily removed and 
replaced without costly downtime @ Mill is guaranteed to grind more 
grain with the same power than any other make—or your money bock 
® Special intake arrangement assures a clean, uniform product of 
granular texture . mill does not whip feed into a floury dust @ Has 
20 ‘throat—delivers high capacities @ Built low to floor . . . gives you 
a larger pit area @ Separate blower keeps mill clean at all times @ Heavy 
stee! construction throughout assures top performance and long life 
under hardest use 

Make your own ‘‘point-for-point’’ comparison. Mail card today for 
literature and full details. See for yourself how much more you get with 
a Kelly Duplex Remote Screen Change Hammermill .. . and how muc 
more it will do for you 


TOP PERFORMANCE GUARANTEED 


We unconditionally guarantee that any Kelly Du- 
plex Hammermill will grind more feed with the 
same power, conditions being equal, than any 
other hammermill on the market. If you are not 
completely satisfied, you ore free to return the 
machine within 30 days after arrival at destina- 
tion, by prepaid freight, for refund of full 
purchase price 


Model Model L Model KT M Mode! M-10 Mode! K-20 Model 
12” screen 12” screen 12” screen 16” screen 16” screen 20” screen 24” screen 
30 to 50 HP 30 to 50 HP 30 to 50 HP 40 to 75 HP 75 to 100 HP 75 to 125 HP 75 to 125 HP 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 72 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 


Multi- Motor HAMMERMILLS 


Kelly Duplex Multi-Motor Hammermills 
give you efficient grinding the moment 
you start the machine. Starting power 
requirements are greatly reduced. In- 
vestigate these hammermills. Send in the 
card today and we will send you com- 
plete information immediately. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


VIA AIR MAIL 
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Club To Hear Foreman 


W. L. FOREMAN, Memphis, public re- 
lations manager, National Cotton Coun- 
cil, will be the featured speaker at the 
Dallas Agricultural Club luncheon July 
6 at noon at the Dallas Hotel. Ginners, 
crushers and other members of the cot- 
ton industry are especially invited, ac- 
cording to Garlon A. Harper, program 
chairman and director of research and 
education for the National Cottonseed 
Products Association. 


Time Extended to Yugoslavia 
In Oil Authorizations 


USDA has announced contracting and 
delivery date extensions in soybean and 
cottonseed oil Purchase Authorizations 
No. 11-23, 11-31 and 11-32, issued to 
Yugoslavia under Title I of P.L. 480. 

Terminal contracting and _ delivery 
dates in each authorization are extended 
from May 30 and June 30 to July 31 and 
Aug. 31, 1959, respectively. 

The authorizations provided for the 
purchase of about 35,000 metric tons 
(basis, refined soybean oil in drums) of 
soybean or cottonseed oil in bulk or 55 
gallon drums; and the purchase of a total 
of about 5,450 metric tons, (basis, hydro- 
genated soybean oil in drums) of soy- 
bean or cottonseed oil in 55 gallon drums 
or in three pound or larger tins. 


Agua Dulce Gin Meets 


Newly elected officers and directors of 


the Agua Dulce (Texas) Cooperative 
Association are Harlan Kelly, president; 
John A. True, vice-preside nt; Walter E. 
Miller, secretary-treasurer Bon Boggan, 
A. F. Bartosch, Glenn I. ‘Davis, Farley 
Whitt and Leslie Costley, manager. 


Cotton Qualities 
(Continued from Page 10) 
separator, seven-cylin- 
separator, extrac- 
and saw-type lint 


cylinder cleaner, 
der cleaner, overflow, 
tor feeder, saw gin, 
cleaner). 

@ 6. Maximum heat (350° F. 


thrice as in No. 4) and maximum clean- 
ing (as in No. 5) 


@ 7. After 
treated as in No. 6, 


cotton 
cotton 


was 
was 


seed 
seed 


stored approximately four hours before 
ginning. 


Array Length, Length Distribution 
and Short Fibers 


The fiber length array, made on the 
Suter-Webb fiber sorter in the air con- 
ditioned fiber laboratory, is the oldest, 
most tedious, time-consuming and ex- 
pensive fiber test available, but it is 
still used in ginning research work be- 
cause the array is considered to be quite 
accurate in providing several measure- 
ments of fiber lengths and length distri- 
bution. The picture of a typical array 
shows the numerous fiber lengths that 
occur even in a normal sample of cotton 
lint (Figure 1). 

Measurements of the arrayed fiber 
lengths include the upper quartile length 
which is the length of the fibers exceed- 
ed only by the longest 25 percent of the 
total fibers and is usually slightly longer 
than the classer’s staple length. The 
mean length is the average length of all 
fibers in the sample. The coefficient of 
length variation is a measure of the 
variability of fiber length in the sample; 
the smaller this value the more uniform 
are the fiber lengths. It is desirable for 
a cotton to have a low coefficient of 
variation. 

Since the detailed array analysis pro- 
vides percentages by weight of each of 
the 1/8-inch length groups in a lint 
sample, any desired group of lengths in 
a sample can be compared with the same 
group in another sample. To further de- 
termine the effects of ginning treat- 
ments on fiber length distribution, per- 
centages of fibers one-inch and longer 
and percentages of fibers one-half inch 
and shorter were used. The upper quar- 
tile length (Figure 2) of 1.34 inches for 
the saw-ginned control lot (No. 2) was 
not reduced by maximum cleaning (No. 
5) but was significantly reduced by all 
other treatments, including roller gin- 
ning weather dried or not (Nos. 1 and 
3) and all saw ginning that inciuded 
excessive drying (Nos. 4, 6 and 7). 
Storage of the Restle treated seed cot- 
ton before ginning (No. 7) did not af- 
fect the upper quartile length compared 
with non-stored (No. 6). 

Between ginning treatments 
were greater differences in the array 
mean lengths (Figure 2) than there 
were in the upper quartiles. Compared 
with 1.12 inches for the saw-yginned con- 
trol lot (No. 2), the mean lengths for 
all other treatments were significantly 
shorter. This is particularly noticeable 
for all heat treatments (Nos. 3, 4, 6 
and 7). 

The coefficient of 
(Figure 2) of 28 for the saw-ginned con- 
trol lot (No. 2) was increased signifi- 
cantly by both roller ginning treatments, 
weather dried or not (Nos. 1 and 3) 
and by all heat treatments (Nos. 3, 4, 
4 and 7). The slight increase associated 
with maximum cleaning and no _ heat 
(No. 5) was not significant. 

The percentage of fibers one-inch and 
longer was 74.9 for the saw-ginned con- 
trol lot (No. 2) with similar measure- 
ments for all other ginning treatments 
significantly lower, and especially so 
with all treatments that included maxi- 
mum drying (Figure 2). 

The often discussed presence of short 
fibers in cotton lint is shown in percent- 
ages of fibers one-half inch long and 
shorter in relation to the ginning treat- 
ments (Figure 2). Compared with the 
saw-ginned control treatment (No. 2), 
percentages of short fibers were signi- 
ficantly increased by roller ginning, by 
maximum cleaning, by maximum drying, 


there 


length variation 
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and by the combination harsh treatment 
of maximum cleaning and maximum dry- 
ing. 


Color of Lint (Colorimeter) 


Reflectance and hue, two elements of 
color, were measured with the Nicker- 
son-Hunter Colorimeter in order to de- 
termine the effects of the ginning treat- 
ments on these two elements. 

Since the presence of foreign matter 
in lint can affect the color appearance, 
samples from all ginning treatments 
were thoroughly cleaned mechanically 
with the Shirley Analyzer, a laboratory 
instrument that uses saw teeth and 
centrifugal force to remove practically 
all foreign matter from lint. 

In four of the five harvests, differ- 
ences in reflectance (expressed in Rd 
values with the Colorimeter) or bright- 
ness were not significant. No differences 
of significance were found that could be 
attributed to maximum drying, maxi- 
mum cleaning, or storage, or even to 
weathering in the field between early 
and late harvests. 

The Colorimeter “Plus B” values re- 
fer to the yellowness of the lint opposed 
to blueness or greyness, and the yellow- 
ness is the more desirable. The ginning 
treatment of maximum cleaning alone 
did not affect this factor, but the saw- 
ginned treatments that included maxi- 
mum drying tended to show more yellow- 
ness. The small differences are not be- 
lieved to have any practical importance 
in relation to ginning practices and, as 
pointed out in the discussion of grades, 
could be misinterpreted to encourage ex- 
cessive drying. 

Seed Coat Fragments 


Seed coat fragments in ginned lint are 
objectionable when excessive and can 
cause grade reductions. Our recently de- 
veloped laboratory analysis for seed coat 
fragments in ginned lint has indicated 
in preliminary studies that seed coat 
fragments in excess of one percent would 
often be reflected in lowered grades. 

The roller-ginned cottons in this study 
with about 1.0 percent seed coat frag- 
ments had significantly more of this 
type foreign matter in lint than did the 
saw-ginned cottons with about 0.3 per- 
cent (Figure 3). All saw-ginned cottons, 
regardless of seed cotton treatments, 
averaged only 0.3 and 0.4 percent. 

Neps 

Nep counts were made on the raw fi- 
ber from the gin and also from the card 
web in the spinning process to determine 
the effects of the ginning treatments on 
these small entanglements. The neps in 
raw fiber are shown in Figure 3. Al- 
though the card webs usually had more 
neps than did the raw fiber, the effects 
of ginning treatments showed the same 
veneral trends with both nep count 
methods. 

Fiber nep counts were significantly 
higher for saw ginning than for roller 
ginning and for all maximum cleaning 
which included lint cleaning (Nos. 5, 6 
and 7) than for minimum cleaning (No. 
2). Maximum drying alone with roller 
ginning and saw ginning (Nos. 3 and 4) 
increased neps above their respective 
control treatments (Nos. 1 and 2) with 
no drying. However, maximum drying 
did not cause as many neps as did maxi- 
mum cleaning (compare Nos. 4 and 5 
with No. 2). 

Storage of the treated seed cotton be- 
fore ginning did not help to prevent 
neps (compare Nos. 6 and 7). 

These results are in general agree- 
ment with previous nep studies where it 
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was determined that nep formation in 
the gin occurs chiefly in saw ginning and 
in saw lint cleaning 
Tenacity of Fibers to Seed 

In our Fiber Research Laboratory a 
new test is being developed to measure 
the tenacity, or strength of attachment, 
of fibers to seed. Preliminary tests with 
the same treated seed cottons used in 
these reports have indicated the possi- 
bility that the tenacity might be af 
fected by the various treatments of the 
seed cotton. Since feeder samples of 
seed cotton drawn at the feeder apron 
were used, it is unimportant in these 
particular tests whether the cottons 
were roller ginned or saw wginned, or 
whether they were stored or not. There 
fore, tenacity results should be similar 


for ginning treatment Nos. 1 and 2, for 
Nos. 3 and 4, and for Nos. 6 and 7 
(Figure 3). 

Since these experimental tests were 
run, improvements have been made in 
the laboratory equipment. Rather exten- 
sive tests are under way to determine 
whether or not relationships exist be- 
tween tenacity and various ginning and 
fiber characteristics. Also, in coopera- 
tion with agronomists who provided 
samples, tests are being conducted to de- 
termine the effects of varieties, strains 
and soil fertility on tenacity. 
Resilience of Fibers after Compression 

Resilience has been defined as the 
springing back, rebounding, or recoil- 
ing of a fiber mass when it is released 
from compression. Dried cotton lint is 


LUDLOW MANUFACTURING & SALES COMPANY 


Atlanto, Ga.; Stockton, Cal.; Los Angeles 58, Cal.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
oa Galveston, Texas; Gulfport, Indianola, Miss. 


HINDOO QUALITY is the STANDARD 
of BAGGING QUALITY 


whe: For ninety years, our eo 


continued leadership in 
the sales of bagging 
means that Ludlow's J 
manufacturing ‘“‘know- 
how" and craftsman- | 
ship has stood the test 

of time. 


» HINDOO is a quality 
bagging now as it has & 
been for years and Bam 
years. 


Specify HINDOO BAG- mm 
GING from your sup- 
plier. 


; Needham Heights, Mass 
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known to be more resilient than moist 
cotton. 

In the Fiber Research Laboratory, 
fiber samples from these same ginning 
treatments were conditioned at constant 
relative humidity until moisture contents 
were practically at equilibrium, thereby 
eliminating the variable of moisture. 
Experimental measurements of resilience 
indicated that this property was not 
only affected by the ginning treatments 
but the fibers retained the effects after 
conditioning. Resilience was greater for 
saw ginned cotton than for roller-ginned 
cotton, was greater for the dried cotton 
than for non-dried cotton, and was 
vreater for the over-cleaned cotton than 
for non-cleaned cotton. 

Further basic research also indicated 
the possibility that resilience might be 
associated with several fiber and spin- 
ning qualities. Resilience can be meas- 
ured very quickly and might eventually 
be developed to indicate fiber qualities. 
Then it will have a practical application. 

The next article will present the ef- 
fects of the same ginning treatments on 
spinning qualities and performance such 
as yarn strength, yarn appearance, 
manufacturing waste and ends down. 
Also included will be calculated bale 
values as they affect the producer and 
calculated overall quality indexes as 
they affect the spinner. 


© Southwestern Peanut 
Shellers To Meet 


MEMBERS of the Southwestern Peanut 
Shellers’ Association will gather June 
17-19 for their annual convention at the 
Baker Hotel, Mineral Wells, Texas. 

Guest speaker will be Dr. Trent Root, 
vice-president of Southern Methodist 
University. Of special interest will be 
au panel discussion on “Peanut Quality 
Improvement,” to feature the directors 
of research from some leading peanut 
butter manufacturers, along with re- 
search personnel from Oklahoma State 
University and Texas A&M College. This 
will be followed by a demonstration of 
improved mechanical sampling and grad- 
ing devices under the direction of USDA. 

Entertainment will include a swim 
party and bingo party for the children. 
A bridge-canasta luncheon and a coffee- 
book review by Mrs. Raymond Tate, have 
been arranged for the ladies attending 
the convention, and a golf tournament 
has been scheduled for the men. 

On the evening of June 17 a buffet in 
the hotel gardens will be held with a 
Western carnival atmosphere. On the 
evening of June 18, the annual banquet 
and dance will be held. 

Friday afternoon, the group will be 
given a conducted tour of Camp Wolters, 
World Headquarters, U.S. Army Primary 
Helicopter Service, where they will wit- 
ness over 200 helicopters in flight. 


Gin at Hale Center Sold 


The Six Point Gin, located three miles 
northeast of Hale Center, Texas, has 
been purchased by J. L. Goode, Swann 
Pettit, W. A. Warren and Alton Abbe. 

The four men purchased the plant from 
Monte Standiforth, who had owned it 
since it was built in 1953. Warren, Abbe 
and Pettit are all Hale County farmers. 
Goode served as manager of the Hale 
Center Co-Op Gin for 14 years. 

The buyers formed a corporation with 
Warren as president; Pettit as vice- 
president and Abbe as Secretary. Goode 
will manage the gin. 
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QUESTION: 


Why do more than 2/, 
of all full-size processors 
specify 


FRENCH 


Solvent Extraction 
Equipment 


With over half a century of specialized experience, FRENCH 


en has engineered plants for processing every type of oil 
e bearing seeds and nuts: 
Processors agree: ® Large plants and small plants 

FRENCH delivers the best per- @ Indoor and outdoor plants 
formance on all types of oleagi- ® Capacities as high as 1000 tons per day and over 
nous nuts and seeds—at a price —as low as 150 tons per day and less 
usually lower than any other Today, equipment engineered by FRENCH processes nearly 
possible method. twice the annual oil tonnage of all other makes combined. 


Consult The French Oil Mill Machinery Co.—world's largest 
manufacturer of all types of vegetable oil processing ma- 
chinery,. Get an unbiased recommendation and compare 
it with any other system for highest product quality ... 
highest economy. 


CONTACT YOUR FRENCH REPRESENTATIVE FOR FULL DETAILS TODAY 

REPRESENTATIVES & 
MR. TOM R. BROOKE MR. DEAN K. BREDESON MR. D. R. BOWMAN R N C nd 


PIQUA, OHIO-U. S.A. 


EXPORT 


& SGN, HC. MB. A. GONZALES MECHANICAL SCREW PRESSES COOKER-ORYERS 
90 West Street Desarrollo Industrial 


New York 6, New York Beristain 41, Mexico 8, D. F. @ SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS 
@ FLAKING AND CRUSHING ROLLS 
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if Vavajo Lodge in Ruidoso 


New Mexico Ginners 
Plan Convention 


@ SPEAKERS will include Bos- 
well Stevens, Victor Stedronsky; 
panel discussions are planned on 
quality and customer relations. 


New Mexico Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention June 
25-26 at the Navajo Lodge, Ruidoso, N.M. 

The convention will officially open with 
registration in the lobby of the Lodge at 
8 a.m. Thursday, June 25, and will be 
called to order at 9 a.m. in the Buffalo 
Room. The first speaker will be Boswell 
Stevens, president of the National Cot- 
ton Council 

A panel discussion will be held on the 
subject, “What Is Cotton Quality and 
How To Preserve It.” Those taking part 
in the discussion will include J. L. De- 
lany, general superintendent of Joanna 
Cotton Mills Co., Joanna, S.C.; Dr. Ear! 
Berkley, fiber scientist, Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Co., Houston; A. W. Langenegger, 
grower from Hagerman, N.M.; Neil Hart- 
man, manager, Hatch Co-op Gin, Hatch, 
N.M., and George W. Pfeiffenberger, 
executive vice-president, Plains Cotton 
Growers’ Inc., Lubbock. 

An open discussion will be held by — illustrated talk by Victor L. Stedronsky, board of directors will be held while a 
Luther Thomas, Service Gin Co., Por- engineer in charge, U.S. Cotton Ginning bridge luncheon has been arranged for 
tales, on the topic “Establishing Good Laboratory, Mesilla Park, N.M., on Rus- the ladies. That afternoon a golf tourna- 
Customer Relations to Secure Proper sian Cotton Production. 

Harvesting.” This will be followed by an At 12:30 a meeting of the current (Continued on Page 44) 


OFFICERS and directors of the New Mexico Cotton Ginners’ Association have 
been busy making arrangements for their annual convention which will be held 
June 25-26 at the Navajo Lodge at Ruidoso. Seated, from left, are Woodrow 
Allen, Lovington, vice-president and director; O. J. Ford, Hagerman, president 
and director; Winston Lovelace, Loving, secretary-treasurer and director, and 
Carl Meriwether, Las Cruces, honorary advisory director. Standing, from left, are 
Neil Hartman, Hatch, director; Luther Thomas, Portales, director; C. W. Lewis, 
Deming, director; Walter Craft, Carlsbad, director, and W. L. Griffin, Deming, 
honorary advisory director. 


THE BUY FOR .... 
CEN-TENNIAL COMBINATION 120 SAW GIN 


The Perfect 
Combination — 
“Cleans as it Gins” 


[en-Jennia/ COTTON Gli 


DALLAS, TEXAS « COLUMBUS, GA. e MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Picture of a 


\ 
Maybe he grows cotton... or gins it \ 
... or sells it... Or spins it. \ 
Maybe he never saw a bale of cotton Kon 
in his life. Either way, he’s still a Y 
“cotton man,” for most of his 

apparel is cotton-made. 


His wash-and-wear cotton suit is a miracle “**~ 

of neatness. It is home-washable, 

drip-dries quickly, and stays beautifully 

unwrinkled through many hot-weather wearings. 

He chooses cotton for his shirts, underwear 

and socks, because he likes its cool, comfortable 
absorbency. He likes the thrifty ruggedness and 
durability of cotton for work clothes and sports wear. 
Even at night he’s a “cotton man” in cool cotton pajamas. 


He prefers cotton, because no other material is so cool, com- 
fortable, washable, economical and good-looking. 


Come to think of it, aren’t you a “cotton man,” too? 


4 


ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


HOUSTON + ATLANTA + BOSTON += LOS ANGELES + MEMPHIS + NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK 
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New York Cotton Exchange 
Elects New Officers 


William K. Love, Jr. of Anderson Clay- 
ton & Fleming, was re-elected president 
of the New York Cotton Exchange, June 
1, during the annual election. Re-elected 
vice-president is Tinney C. Figatt of 
New York City. John M. Williams of 
Royce & Co. was re-elected treasurer. 

Those elected to the board of managers 
are: Harry B. Anderson of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc.; Edward C. 
Angelery, Cottonia Co.; Alfred Boedtker 
of Volkart Brothers Co.; Joseph J. Gol- 
latz, New York City; Fred W. Perutz of 
Schwabach & Co.; A. C. Purkiss, Walston 
& Co., Inc.; William Reid of Bache & Co.; 
James E. Robison of Indian Head Mills, 
Inc.: Malcolm J. Rogers of New York 
City; J. Raymond Stuart of E. F. Hutton 
& Co.; Robert K. Vincent of The Kendall 
Co.: Alden H. Vose, Jr. of Kohlmeyer & 
Co.: G. Clarke Watson of New York 
City; Albert M. Weis of Irving Weis & 
Co.: and J. Antonio Zalduondo of Orvis 
Brothers & Co 


Cotton Losses Causing 
Ban on Weed Killers 


Use of 2,4-D and 2,4-5-T weed killers 
has been banned in ays, Travis and 
Bastrop Counties of Texas. Commissioner 
of Agriculture John C. White said several 
acres of cotton had been damaged by 
careless use of the chemicals in the area. 

\ hearing June 15 at Lockhart is set 
to consider additional limitations on the 
chemical 


e Hayes To Represent 
NCPA in Southeast 


T. W. HAYES, JR., joined the staff of 
National Cottonseed Products Association 
as Southeastern field representative on 
June 1, Garlon A. Harper, director, Re- 


T. W. HAYES, JR 


search and Educational Division, has 
announced 

A native of Dillon County in South 
Carolina, Hayes was reared on a farm 
He graduated from Clemson College, 
majoring in agriculture; and served two 


years with the U.S. Army. He was asso- 
ciated with the fertilizer industry when 
he joined the NCPA staff. 

Hayes will get acquainted quickly with 
many members of the oil mill industry in 
his territory at the cenventions of South- 
eastern Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
and the North and South Carolina Asso- 
ciations during June. 

Hayes succeeds E. T. Hollowell as field 
representative in the Southeast, follow- 
ing Hollowell’s appointment as director 
of livestock operations for Caledonia 
Prison Farm in North Carolina. 

The new NCPA field representative 
has a background of farm life, training 
and experience in agricultural work that 
will enable him to serve the cottonseed 
crushing industry efficiently, Harper 
pointed out in his announcement. 


Textile Mill Opens New 
Office in Lubbock 


The growing reputation ef the High 
Plains as a region that produces quality 
cotton has brought an office of a leading 
textile mill to Lubbock. 

Avondale Mills of Alabama has opened 
a branch office at 1510 Ave. H. It is 
believed to be the only textile mill with 
a branch office in Lubbock. 

H. Woods, who heads the Avondale 
office in Lubbock, believes more South- 
eastern textile mills will open branch 
offices there in the future. 

Avondale bought 50,000 hales of last 
season's West Texas crop, and Woods 
says the mills probably will use more 
High Plains cotton this season if the 
quality is good. 
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YES, 

BEFORE YOU BUY 

write for samples of the 
ORIGINAL PELRAP... 


BEFORE YOU BUY.. 


NEW MATERIAL — Reasonable Price! | 
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Originated by 


PELICAN 
BAG CO. 


Crowley, Louisiana 
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DUAL MOTOR LINTER 


COTTON SEED MACHINERY 


SEED CLEANERS HULLERS 
LINTERS SHAKER SEPARATORS 


TRULINE GUMMERS HULL AND SEED SEPARATORS 
SAW FILERS MEATS PURIFIERS 
LINT CLEANING MACHINERY 


CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


SALES OFFICES AND PARTS STOCKS: 


MEMPHIS DALLAS 
146 E. Butler St. 3200 Canton St. 


FRESNO 
2822 S. Maple Ave. 


EXPORT SALES: EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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@ Arizona Crushers and 
NCPA Staff Meet 


ARIZONA cotton oil mill representatives 
and National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation staff members met in Phoenix, 
May 25, to discuss current problems and 
Association activities. 

Executive Vice-President J. D. Fleming 
reviewed Washington developments on 
pending legislation of importance to the 
industry. He urged mills to work with 
cotton growers and others to convey to 
members of Congress the position of the 
cotton industry on research, labor, and 
production control legislation. 

Research and Education Director Gar- 
lon Harper, Assistant Director Dick 
Phelps, and Fieldman Kenneth Lewis re- 
viewed the needs and objectives of cot- 
tonseed research and discussed the Asso- 
ciation’s research program. 

Harper and Lewis also discussed the 
economic losses which could result from 
feeding of whole cottonseed during the 
coming season and reviewed the type of 
information which could be most effec- 
tive in preventing wasteful use of seed. 
Plans to carry needed information to 
feeders were discussed. 

Industry members who attended were: 
Percy Hutson, Arizona Gins, Casa 
Grande; H. B. Atha and W. C. Runkle, 
J. G. Boswell Co., Litchfield Park; J. R. 
Jordan, J. G. Boswell Co., Coolidge; Joe 
Briscoe and Lloyd Githens, Chickasha 
Cotton Oil Co., Casa Grande; J. B. Boone, 
D. A. Tedford, Walter Szutowicz, John 
Obermeyer, G. Andy Ward, and Gordon 
Shillingburg, Producers Cotton Oil Co. of 
Arizona, Phoenix; Robert Bothwell, Pro- 
ducers Cotton Oil Co. of Imperial Valley, 


THIS PICTURE was taken when National Cottonseed Products Association 
staff members met in Phoenix, May 25, with representatives of the Arizona 


cotton oil mills. 


Calipatria, Calif.; O. Rawson and Roy W. 
Layton, Safford Valley Cotton Growers 
Co-op., Inc., Safford, Ariz.; and George 
Henninger and J. E. Comer, Western Cot- 
ton Products Co., Phoenix. 


Alston Boyd Dies in Memphis 


Alston Boyd, Sr., Memphis, died June 
6. He was 80 and was active in the 
cotton oil industry until his retirement. 
He is survived by his wife. 


Armour Buys Nitrogen Plant 


Mississippi River Fuel Corp. has sold 
its Festus, Mo., nitrogen plant to Armour 
& Co. Built in 1955, the plant cost about 
$15 million and produces 240 tons of 
anhydrous ammonia daily. 


@w. A. POSEY, Wortham, 
Texas, visited The Press office recently. 
After 50 years as a ginner, he is offering 
his Posey Gin for sale. 


Here’s What 
Ginners 
Say About 


dow 
withu elbow 


BILL PERKINS, Mar. 
WIENKE GIN 
PETERSBURG, TEXAS 


D. T. PIERCE, Mgr. 
PAYMASTER GIN 
SNYDER, TEXAS 


J. E. GRAY, Mar. 
SLAYTON CO-OP GIN 
SLAYTON, TEXAS 


A&C Lined FAN SCROLLS 
and GIN ELBOWS 


The experience of these three gin men with rubber-lined scrolls 
and elbows is being duplicated in gins all over the country. Every 
year, progressive gin operators are saving thousands of dollars in 


replacements and costly 


“down” 


time because of the amazing 


abrasive-resistant quality of rubber lining. In test after test. 
rubber-lined equipment has outlasted unlined equipment by as 
much as nine to one! Take the advice 


of men who know from experience. 
A&C rubber-lined scrolls and f 
elbows put you ‘way ahead in 

time, production and money 

Order your next scrolls 


and elbows from A & C. 


For complete information, 


contact your dealer or write: 


ABRASION & CORROSION ENGINEERING CO. 


Box 3085 


Telephone DRake 6-5555 


Amarillo, Texas 
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BRONOCO BALANCED COMPOSITION Hi-Efficiency HEXANE 
yields more oil...of higher quality...with greater solvent recovery 


HIGH TEMPERATURE * Actual results of six month’s test operation in oil extraction proves 
PODBIELNIAK ANALYSIS Bronoco Hexane does a more profitable job! 


2 Methyipentane 1.61% Bronoco Hi-Efficiency Balanced Composition Hexane will produce just 


pee meen oe I 1.92% as well in your operation; will give you—in addition to higher yield— 
igh. ama 04% less odor, finer color, a better all-round premium product. More than 


isoneptane.........------++.2.22% this, your loss factor per ton of seed or bean will be far less. 


Convince yourself. Try a test sample, without obligation. Phone, 


ANALYSIS OF ANALYSIS ; ‘ 
write, wire for complete data. 


1.92% 
Total Paraffines 04% Immediate Delivery from a nearby Bronoco Distribution Point 


B COMPOSITI 


Hi-EFFICIENCY 


THE R. J. BROWN CO. ° 1418 WITTENBERG AVENUE ° ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
Piants: Akron, Bellaire, Ohio; Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland Columbus, Dayton, Decatur, Ill., Detroit, indianapolis, Lansing, Louisville, Memphis, St. Louis 
In Conada: 150 Bronoco Avenue, Toronto 10 
For Service Call Your Loco! Bronoco Distributor 
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WeDonald Named President 


1960 Convention 
Set at Biloxi 


@ TRI-STATES Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association appoints 
committees, hears reports during 
annual meeting. 


Tri-States Oil Mill Superintendents’ 
Association, meeting at Buena Vista, 
voted in its closing session to return to 
Biloxi, Miss., June 5-6-7, 1960, Buena 
Vista Hotel. This will be the third con- 
secutive meeting in Biloxi. 

Three Mississippians won the top of- 
fices in the Association. Frank Mce- 
Donald, Planters Manufacturing Co., 
Clarksdale, Miss., succeeds Roy Castil- 
low, Southern Cotton Oil Division, Wes- 
son Oil & Snowdrift Co., Inc., Little 
Rock, Ark., as president. R. E. Smith, 
Yazoo Vailey Oil Mill, Greenwood, Miss., 
became first vice-president: Frank 
Quinn, Minter City Oil Mill, Minter City, 
Miss., second vice-president ; and QO. D. 
Fasley, Southern Cotton Oil Division, 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., Inc. Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer, and Mrs. Easley was re- 
elected corresponding secretary. 


e Regional Meetings Set The Associ- 
ation will hold two regional meetings, 
the first in Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 5, 
with O. D. Easley, Southern Cotton Oil 
Division, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., 
Inc., Memphis, Tenn., as chairman, 
and the second in Greenville, Miss., Feb. 
6, with Billy L. Shaw, Southern Cotton 
Oil Division, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Co., Ine., Greenville, Miss., and Martin 


Letchworth, Leland Oil Works, Leland, 
Miss., as co-chairmen, 


Shaw was also made chairman of the 
Important research committee, with 
H. Tenent, Woodson-Tenent Labor- 
atories, Memphis, Tenn., and Lawrence 
H. Hodges, Forrest City, Ark., as 
members. 


N. L. Pugh, Southern Cotton Oil Divi- 
sion, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., Inc., 
Newport, Ark., will be general conven- 
tion chairman of the 1960 meeting. He 
succeeds E. S. Lyle, Dyersburg Oil Mill, 
Dyersburg, Tenn. 


e Quality Control Discussed — M. Lynn 
Skinner of Sprout, Waldron and Co., 
Inc., spoke to the group on Quality Con- 
trol of Oil Seed Meals and emphasized 
the need to investigate every feasible ap- 
proach to the retention of all moisture 
possible. He pointed out to the group 
that consumers are getting most par- 
ticular about what is being feed their 
animals. 

“They want to be able to count the 
number of oats, grains of corn and al- 
falfa pettets in their rations. Why not 
cottonseed or soya pellets?” Skinner 
told the group that pellets could be the 
answer to moving their product success- 
fully and profitable, and that “it cer- 
tainly bears investigation.” 


e Vice-Presidents Named — State vice- 
presidents appointed were: Alabama— 
Harold B. Adcock, Foley, Ala.; Arkan- 
sas—Jach Tennent, Wilson, Ark.; Cali- 
fornia—Sidney Switzer, Bakersfield, 
Calif.; Florida—Roy Williams, Mari- 
anna, Fla.; Georgia-—T. F. Ford, Macon, 
Ga.; Louisiana—Frank Harris, Natchi- 
toches, La.; Mississippi—Ernest Jones, 
Amory, Miss.; North Carolina—C. J. 
Raynor, Rocky Mount, N.C.; South 
Carolina—R. T. Herring, Ninety-Six, 
S.C.; Tennessee—Tyree Greer, Trenton, 


FRANK McDONALD, (left) Planters Manufacturing Co., Clarksdale, Miss., newly 
elected president of the Tri-States Oil Mill Superintendents’ Association, is con- 
gratulated by Roy Castillow, Southern Cotton Oil Division, Wesson Oil and Snow- 
drift Co., Inc., Little Rock, Ark., immediate past president. McDonald was elected 
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during the annual convention held June 5-7 at the Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
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Tenn, and Texas—Ed Gaulding, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

“It is a distinct honor and privilege to 
be made president of this organization 
spreading over the cotton growing 
states,” Frank McDonald said in ac- 
cepting the presidency. “I extend thanks 
to the speakers who participated in our 
1959 program, E. S. Lyle, general con- 
vention chairman; Frank Quinn, pro- 
gram chairman; John Rother, financial 
chairman, and M. M. Masson, entertain- 
ment chairman. A positive attitude will 
greatly strengthen our Association, and 
I am looking forward to each member 
taking an active part.” 

Charles E. MeDaniel, representing 
the National Cotton Council, Memphis, 
Tenn.. showed the film, “Cotton—Na- 
ture’s Wonder Fiber,” and discussed it 
with the delegates. 

The group of men just concluding 
their annual convention process the cot- 
tonseed into food for human and animal 
consumption. Around 100 were at the 
meeting. 


An Expanding 
Outlet 
for Cotton 


Cotton growers and processors can 
look toward the apparel industry as an 
expanding outlet for their product, ac- 
cording to the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. Each year for the past 10 years, 
James R. Donald, writing in “Agricul- 
tural Marketing” says, as the consump- 
tion of apparel has increased, cotton has 
increased its share of this market. The 
author is an economist in the Agricul- 
tural Economics Division of AMS. 

From a low of 56 percent in 1947, 
cotton had by 1957 brou,zht its share 
up to 60 percent. This consistent post- 
war increase in the use of cotton for 
apparel items shows that in this area 
it has successfully met the competi- 
tion of other fibers. 

An even more optimistic picture 
appears when one looks at actual cot- 
ton consumption figures. Compared 
with 10 years ago, the apparel indus- 
try has inereased its use of cotton by 
45 percent—from 2,678,000 to 3,913,- 
000 bales. 

Together with the 10 percent larger 
consumption of the household markets, 
tnis more than offsets a rather large 
loss in the industrial markets. On the 
whole, five percent more cotton was used 
for manufacturing in 1957 than in 1947. 

The growth in the apparel industry 
over the past decade has been accom- 
panied by increasing expenditures for 
clothing. However, this increase was 
largely due to population growth. 

In 1957, consumers spent $19,500,000,- 
000 for apparel compared with $16,100,- 
000,000 10 years earlier. But the average 
person spent only $2 more for clothing 
in 1957 than in 1947. These figures are 
“real” dollars, which eliminate the ef- 
fect of price changes. 

The increase in spending on apparel 
has been much less than the rise in 
income. As annual earnings have gone 
up, a larger proportion of expenditures 
have gone for services, luxuries, and 
durable goods. 

Much more money is spent on women’s 
and children’s clothes than on men’s 
wear. 
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FOR THE WEEVIL? 


The decision is yours. Will cotton go to you Stay on the season-long planned program 
or the boll weevil? Additional well-timed ap- that continues to control cotton insects be- 
plications of TONAPHENE-DDT (2-1 mix) tween applications. Insist on the two- 
the next few weeks will give long-lasting pro- way punch that TOXAPHENE-DDT gives- 
tection that can not be duplicated by any at a price you can afford. 

material, regardless of cost. 


a product of the Agricultural Chemicals Division a 
10 X A PH E N f HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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Discussed by B. Ubberson__ 


| 
The Art of Putting on the Dog | 


CHITLING SwitcH, ARK 
Dere Mr. Epitor 


I never seen nothing like the way that 
people put on the dog nowdays because 
when I was a kid I used to work at a 
sody fountain and they called me a 
sody jerk but now they call them boys 
fountain dispensers and they used to call 
a oil mill a oil mill but now they call it 
a cottonseed processing plant and they 
used to be a man that was knowed as a 
straw boss but now he is called the per- 
onnel director and you go into a bank 
to git anything done and they refer you 
to a vice-president and he used to be 
known as a teller but I was a teller my- 
self one time and | never told nobody 
nothing all I did was pay out money and 
take it in and be sure that my cage was 
in balance every day 


You dont never find nobody that is 
known as a hash slinger brass pounder 
varbage collector cook floor walker book 
keeper dish washer or painter no more 
because they call them hostesses wire 
technicians santation employees maids 
public relation officers accountants 
kitchensupts and interior decorators and 
I dont know what else and it is getting 
so that I am skeered to call the man 
that cuts grass around the house a yard 
boy because he might be a horticultural 


expert and he ought to be considering 
what I half to pay him. 

The other day the Mrs. come in and 
she said you half got to quit calling me 
your wife when we are in public talking 
to friends or strangers and I said well 
what and the hell am I going to call 
you and she said call me Mrs. U. and I 
said I guess that is some more of that 
there Emiline Post stuff and she said 
well it is proper and I said well while 
we are at it jest quit calling me any- 
thing and give me a uumber and she 
said why and I said well that is what 
they give a man when he is sent up for 
life and has to do what he is told to do 
and she said that there is some more of 
yore cheap wit and it is as funny as a 
crutch. And so on. 

Like I say Mr. Editor folks shore are 
putting on the dog and I guess they bet- 
ter do it while they can. 

Your'n, 
B, U bbe rsen 


Gin at Ryan Has Election 

Members of the board of directors of 
the Farmers’ Union Cooperative Gin of 
Ryan, Okla., for the coming year include 
J. H. Hughes, L. N. Allison, L. E. Me- 
Menamy, Kelly Allen and Charlie South- 
ard. Manager is Ermal Heath. 


$3,700,000,000 Value 
For Lint Exports Seen 


If May and June were average months, 
the fiscal year’s total cotton exports will 
be around $3,700,000,000, USDA’s Foreign 
Agricultural Trade Digest has estimated. 
This is three percent under the estimate 
made last fall when the outlook was for 
a higher level of cotton exports than is 
now being realized. But an export total 
of $3,700,000,000 would be the sixth high- 
est value on record. 


New Bulletin 
RED CHINESE TEXTILES USED 
AS ECONOMIC WEAPON 

Cotton textiles are being used more 
and more by Communist China as a 
weapon in economic warfare against the 
Free World. A new bulletin, “Commu- 
nist China’s Cotton Textile Exports,” 
by Bernice M. Hornbeck, summarizes 
the situation. 

Identified as FAS-M-52, the publica- 
tion is available from USDA's Foreign 
Agricultural Service in Washington. 

The U.S. is concerned with the cut 
rate-priced textiles exported by Red 
China not only because of loss of ex- 
ports for U.S. textile mills. Also Japan 
and some other major buyers of U.S 
raw cotton are losing textile markets 
and this tends to cause them to exert 
more pressure upon this country’s do- 
mestic textile outlets. Thus, Communist 
tactics threaten sales of U.S. raw cotton 
and textiles abroad, and cause other 
Free World nations to seek te ship more 
textiles to the U.S. 


EFFECTIVE 
LINT CONTROL 


AT 


Lint Catcher for LINT CLEANER 
CONDENSER DISCHARGE PIPE 


With this effective lint control you can sack 


the lint for easy disposal or you can install 


it so that a fan can carry it into your disposal 


area. 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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June 20-23 at Charleston 


Carolinas Crushers’ 
Set Joint Meeting 


@ CLEMSON College President 
Robert C. Edwards will speak; 
George Hooks, Jr., is general 
chairman of convention sched- 
uled at Hotel Fort Sumter. 


North Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ 
and South Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Associations’ annual joint convention will 
open with registration Saturday, June 20 
at 2 p.m. at the Hotel Fort Sumter in 
Charleston, S.C., convention headquar- 
ters. Registration will continue through 
Sunday afternoon and Monday morning. 

George L. Hooks, Jr., Columbia, S.C., 
is general chairman of the convention 
and is being assisted by the following 
committee chairmen: Mrs. H. F. Gallo- 
way, Hartsville, S.C., ladies luncheon; 
E. H. Lawton, Jr., Hartsville, S.C., golf 
tournament; J. B. Caldwell, Jr., Spartan- 
burg, S.C., bingo, and Lawrence E. 
Graham, Darlington, S.C., resolutions. 

The meeting will open Monday, June 
22 at 9:45 a.m., with two guest speakers, 
Robert C. Edwards, president of Clemson 
College, Clemson, S.C., and D. E. Nolen, 
manager of sales, Charlotte district, 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co., 
division of U. S. Steel Corp. 

A ladies’ luncheon will be held at 1 p.m. 
that afternoon at the Hotel Fort Sumter, 
with a golf tournament scheduled for 
the men at the Charleston Country Club 
at 1 p.m. A bingo game will be held that 


GEORGE L. HOOKS, JR. (left), of 
Columbia, S.C., vice-president of the 
South Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Association, will serve as general chair- 
man of the annual joint convention of 
the Carolinas Crushers’, which will be 
held June 20-23 at the Hotel Fort Sum- 
ter, Charleston. Pictured with Hooks 
are H. F. Galloway, president, and Mrs. 
Durrett L. Williams, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Association. Mrs. Galloway 
(not pictured) will be in charge of the 
ladies luncheon for the convention this 
year. 


TWO OF THE officers of the North 
Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ Associ- 
ation, who are assisting with the ar- 
rangements for the joint Carolinas 
Crushers’ convention are G. D. Coley, 
Jr. (left) of Rocky Mount, vice-presi- 
dent, and Mrs. M. U. Hogue of Raleigh, 
secretary-treasurer. L. M. Upchurch of 
Raeford, president, was not present 
when this picture was taken. 


same afternoon at 3 p.m. Monday eve- 
ning; at 7:30, the annual banquet and 
dance will take place. 

Tuesday, June 23, will be devoted to 
the business meetings of the two Asso- 
ciations, in separate sessions. 

Officers of the North Carolina group 
are L. M. Upchurch, Raeford, president; 
G. D. Coley, Jr., Rocky Mount, vice-presi- 
dent, and Mrs. M. U. Hogue, Raleigh, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Officers of the South Carolina Associ- 
ation are H. F. Galloway, Hartsville, 
president; George L. Hooks, Jr., Colum- 
bia, vice-president; and Mrs. Durrett L. 
Williams, secretary-treasurer. 


Uruguayan Vegetable Oil 
Exports May Increase 


Uruguay's exports of vegetable oils in 
1959 are expected to be substantially 
larger than the’ reduced quantity 
shipped in 1958, USDA reports. 

Experts of linseed oil are forecast at 
27,500 short tons—one-fourth above 1958, 
but slightly below the large volume of 
1957. For the first time in recent years, 
sunflower seed oil will be available for 
export. The good 1958 sunflower seed 
crop resulted in carryout stock on Dec. 
31, 1958. of around 11,000 tons of oil. 
Originally, export quotas were issued 
for 6,600 tons of oil, but were recently 
increased to 11,000 tons. 

Although the 1959 sunflower seed crop 
now being harvested will be somewhat 
below last year, it appears that it will 
supply domestic oil needs. Production 
of seed in 1959 is estimated at 102,200 
tons against 144,100 tons in 1958. 
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Scholarships Given 


To Georgia Tech 


THE TEXTILE Education Foundation, 
Inc., has announced five recipients of 
scholarships to Georgia Tec}. 

Frank L. Carter, secretary of the 
Foundation, said the awards will go to 
J. Milton Baskin, Manchester; Arlie 
Garrett, Dublin; James Pruett, East- 
man; Winston Wells, Colquitt, and Ma- 
ther F. Whitehead, Rome. 

The scholarships will provide for four 
years of instruction at Georgia Tech’s 
A. French Textile School and each 
scholarship has a maximum value of 
$2,400. 

The Foundation’s scholarship program 
was inaugurated in 1952 and at present 
20 students are studying textile engi- 
neering under the program, Carter said 
He said the principal qualifications for 
the award are potentials as an executive 
in the textile industry, scholastic ability 
and financial need. 

The Foundation is a non-profit or- 
ganization supported by Georgia textile 
companies. Other activities of the or- 
ganization include the purchase of ma- 
chinery and equipment for the textile 
school’s laboratories, supplementation of 
faculty salaries, research and financial 
support of the textile technology pro- 
gram at the Southern Technical Insti- 
tute at Chamblee. 


Acuff Gin Names Officers 


J. B. Sherred has been named presi- 
dent of the Acuff (Texas) Co-op Gin. 
and will be assisted by the following 
officers and directors: B. A. Darby, vice- 
president; Bob Parks, secretary; H. P. 
Gregory, L. A. Cox, Edgar Reynolds, 
G. V. Lipps, and Manager Charles 
Hunter. 


Davidson Gin Members Meet 


The Davidson (Okla.) Cooperative 
Association has held its annual meeting 
and elected Joe White and Dick Dunham 
to the board of directors. Other board 
members include Lonnie Lewis, W. T 
Brown, D. O. Roberts, C. D. Ferguson, 
Jr. and R. B. Finney. The manager is 
B. L. Nelson. 


Hinton Oklahoma Gin Meets 


M. F. Smith has been elected to the 
hoard of directors of the Farmers Union 
Cooperative Gin of Hinton, Okla., and 
will be assisted by the following direc 
tors: L. A Smith, K. L. Weathers, Vir- 
gil MeCart and R. O. Constien. Manager 
is Harmon Slaton. 


Floydada Gin Holds Meeting 

T..¢. 
dent cf the Farmers’ Coop Gin at Floyd 
ada, Texas, for the ensuing year. Other 
officers and directors are H. B. Johnson, 


Hollums has been elected presi- 


vice-president; Roy Hale, secretary; 
W. A. Campbell and Fred Jackson. The 
manager is L. Fulton. 


@® MARTHA ELLEN, a nine- 
pound girl, joined the family of MR. 
AND MRS. E. T. HOLLOWELL on May 
25. Her father formerly was field repre- 
sentative for National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, now is livestock man- 
ager for Caledonia Prison Farm in North 
Carolina. 
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NEW OFFICERS of the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, and their wives are shown in the left picture, from left, 


B. W. Beckham, Jr., Corpus Christi, president, and Mrs. Beckham; Mrs. J. S. Morrison and Mr. Morrison, newly-elected 
vice-president of the Texas group, from Fort Worth, where he is vice-president of the Chickasha Cotton Oil Co. In the 
picture on the right, Dixon L. White of Lubbock, left, presents Don L. Jones of the Texas Experiment Sub-station at 
Lubbock, with the 1959 award of the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association as Mrs. Jones looks on proudly. The plaque 
reads: 1959 Award presented to Don L. Jones by the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association for his many efforts toward 
increasing efficiency and quality of Texas cotton. Both cotton growers and the cottonseed industry have benefited greatly 


Houston Meeting 


Texas Crushers 
Elect Beckham 


@ OPTIMISM for future empha- 
sized by National Cotton Coun- 
cil’s Rhea Blake; elections held 
as annual convention closes. 


B. W. Beckham, Jr., Corpus Christi, 
was named president of the Texas Cot- 
tonseed Crushers’ Association when it 
met June 8-9 at the Shamrock Hilton in 
Houston. He succeeds W. D. Watkins of 
Abilene. Elected vice-president was J. S. 
Morrison of Fort Worth. This was the 
sixty-fifth annual meeting of the Texas 
association 

It was a fine meeting and well man- 
aged and attended. All business sessions 
were held the final day, Tuesday, June 9%. 
Monday was all play, with lots to do for 
everybody: golf, luncheon for the ladies, 
a skeet shoot, fishing in the Gulf, theatre, 
a buffet dinner and bingo. 


@ Blake Addresses Group If cotton 
people will seize and exploit their oppor- 
tunities, they can have a sounder basis 
for optimism than at any other time in 
the last quarter of a century, Wm. Rhea 
Blake, Memphis, executive vice-president 
of the National Cotton Council, ‘old the 
Crushers in an address Tuesday. 

“I think we have a genuine chance to 
see our total consumption turn definitely 
upwards and move toward 17 or 18 mil- 
lion bales a year, or even more,” he em- 
phasized. Basis for this optimism, he 
explained, is to be found in the cotton 
industry's vast opportunities for moving 
forward through research and promotion 
and in the efforts being made to build 
up these programs. 

The low offtake in cotton this season, 
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from the research findings made under his capable leadership. 


he observed, does not reflect any large 
drop-off in cotton’s ability to compete, 
rather, it is the result of a low level of 
exports brought on by a foreign textile 
recession and other factors which can 
cause the foreign market to vary by 
“millions of bales from one year to the 
next.” 

“We simply have to live with the fact 
that our export market, by its very na- 
ture, is subject to big and sudden vari- 
ations. We have to dig a lot deeper than 
the total offtake for any given year if 
we really want to assess the true com- 
petitive strength of cotton.” 

Despite the huge advantage of its com- 
petitors in research and promotion, cotton 
in the past tthree years has held its own 
in the domestic market against all fibers 
combined, he told the group. 

In one of the convention’s major ad- 
dresses, Don L. Jones of the Texas Ex- 
periment Sub-Station at Lubbock re- 
ported that last year diseases accounted 
for approximately 18 percent of cotton’s 
production losses, or more than 900,000 
bales. This statis‘ic underlines the press- 
ing need for measures which will success- 
fully reduce such losses and thus lower 
production costs. So far, the noted 
agronomist reported, chemicals have 
failed to make a serious dent in losses 
to some of the major diseases, but breed- 
ing shows promise of great rewards for 
the many workers who for years have 
devoted themselves to finding a solution 
to the disease problem. 


e Jones Honored Jones received the 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association's 
1959 special award for his outstanding 
contributions to the progress of cotton 
production in Texas (see cut). 


e C. B. Spencer Is Speaker — There 
was optimism in the address to the 
Crushers by C. B. Spencer, the Asso- 
ciation’s agricultural director. For exam- 
ple, last year Texas cotton growers re- 
corded the highest acre yield — 383 
pounds of lint per harvested acre—since 
records were begun back in 1866. An- 


other Texas record last year, but a dis- 
quieting one, shows up in the fact that 
the crop was harvested from the smallest 
planted acreage since 1895. Getting back 
to yields, Spencer pointed out that for 
the 1957-58 period they increased 194 
pounds or 132 percent over the 1934-38 
period. He noted further progress when 
he said that the man-hours of labor re- 
quired to produce a bale of cotton have 
declined from 220 in 1939 to about 90 
hours today. 


“In spite of our production gains,” 


W. D. WATKINS, Abilene, retiring 
president, and Mrs. Watkins are 
shown with some of the beautiful 
gifts presented to them by the 
Association. 
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Spencer said, “many cotton producers 
are ‘falling by the wayside.’ Even though 
the average production has gone up 132 
percent during the past 20 years, produc- 
tion costs have gone up about 400 per- 
cent. Just to illustrate how fast the 
‘price-cost squeeze’ is killing off non- 
progressive producers, 13,652 farmers 
with 191,200.6 cotton allotment acres 
placed their farms in the Conservation 
Reserve for a three- to ten-year period. 
Another 13,000 voluntarily released 
197,314.5 acres for use by other growers 
in their counties. In all, more than 26,000 
out of 202,168 cotton farmers in the state 
‘threw in the sponge’ this year.” 

“The acreage harvested in Texas has 
dropped sharply,” Spencer continued. 
“For the 10-year period, 1947-56, farmers 
harvested cotton from an average of 
8,704,000 acres annually. In 1957 they 
harvested only 5,905,000 and in 1958 a 
‘measly’ 5,395,000 acres. 

“IT do not believe that cotton—still the 
most important cash crop in the U.S.— 
would have been allowed to become a 
political football or to be placed in its 
present precarious position, had all other 
groups been as constructive in their 
thinking and actions, over the years, as 
the membership of the Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association.” 

Spencer referred to the expansion of 

soybean production in Texas and the 
1.S. “We all recognize,” he said, “that 
cotton’s problems are much bigger and 
far more complex than soybeans.’ Cot- 
ton’s problems have been with us longer 
and involve greater differences of finan- 
cial interest. We have always felt, how- 
ever, that cotton’s two big problems— 
acreage and markets—could be solved 
satisfactorily if the two problems were 
attacked separately—under capable lead- 
ership by fully informed representatives 
of affected. 

“The National Cotton Council—the one 
organization cotton people depend on to 
unite all factions behind constructive pro- 
grams benefiting U.S. cotton—passed the 
following resolution concerning loss of 
markets and acreage at its Atlanta 
meeting: 

“*Make a thorough analytical study of 
all phases of the cotton problem to de- 
velop a sound basis for framing a con- 
structive long-range legislative program 
which will work gradually toward mini- 
mizing government intervention in the 
affairs of the cotton industry and which, 
with wise administration by all branches 
of the government, will correct the situ- 
ation in which world consumption has 
risen from 29,770,000 bales average 
(1934-38) to 42,590,000 (1957-58), an 
increase of 43 percent, while during this 
period U.S. production decreased 1,409,000 
bales or 11 percent, U.S. harvested acre- 
age declined 14,839,000 acres or 52 per- 
cent and foreign acreage increased 
13,475,000 acres or 25 percent, all to the 
severe detriment of the nation’s cotton 
producers and other cotton interests.’ 

“Let’s insure cotton a brighter future,’ 
Spencer urged, “by helping the “at 
unite cotton people behind a constructive, 
long-range program that will allow cot- 
ton production to expand and prosper.” 


e Reports Given — Jack Whetstone of 
Dallas, the Association’s secretary-treas- 
urer, in his report said the organization 
is in excellent condition financially and 
that over 90 percent of the mills in Texas 
are members of the Association. 

Other business-session features in- 
cluded the report of Traffic Director Ed 
P. Byars; an inspirational address by 
Judge Harold C. Kessinger of Utica, 
N.Y.; report of the general resolutions 


committee; memorial tributes to departed Gin Meeting Held at Spade 


industry leaders Claude Britain, C. A. 

Chambers, Edwin O. Lundgren, A. R. Charles Garrett, manager of the Spade 

Marquis, O. L. Peterman and Fred L. (Texas) Cooperative Gin has announced 

Wilson; the election of officers and di- the officers elected during the recent 

rectors; and the election of T. J. Harrell annual meeting are A. L. Lockwood, 

of Fort Worth, long-time association president; Deck Heard, vice-president; 

member, past president, board member W. B. Jones, secretary; Doc Vann and 

and devoted worker, to a _ lifetime W. W. Thompson. 

membership. 

Association directors re-elected were 

W. D. Watkins, Abilene; B. W. Beckham, Gin at Springlake Meets 

Jr., Corpus Christi; D. B. Denney, Wolfe L. G. Watson has been elected presi- 

City; W. L. Goble, Jr., Waco; C. dent of the Farmers’ Cooperative Gin at 

Graham, Fort Worth; J. S. Morrison, Springlake, Texas, for the ensuing year. 

Fort Worth; and S. J. Vaughan III, Hills- Other officers and directors are W. T. 

boro. New directors are Don Guitar, Col- Clayton, vice-president; W. E. Miller, 

orado City; R. R. Kelley, Stamford; secretary; V. O. Busby and E. H. Green. 

George Hoffman, Alice; and Peter Fox, George Richards is the manager. 

Sweetwater. 

The convention closed Tuesday evening ar as 
with the annual dinner and dance in the Farmers’ Gin Elects 
Emerald Room of the Shamrock Hilton. The annual meeting of the Farmers’ 
Union Cooperative Gin of Blair, Okla., 

_ re-elected S. R. Dillingham to the board 

Levelland Gin Elects of directors. Other members are Fred 

Caves, H. L. Jones, Loyd Stevenson and 


Farmers’ Cooperative Gin at Level- Jake Zinn. Manager is Emory Vaughn. 


land, Texas, has named as its officers 
and directors for the coming year Jack 
Ballow, president; I. W. Holloway, vice- @ WALLACE A. ERICKSON, 
president; T. H. Kimbrough, secretary; controller, J. C. Boswell Co., Los Angeles, 
Henry J. Schmidley and W. D. Bowman. has been elected to membership in the 
The manager is Artie Forehand. Controllers Institute of America. 


Economist Observes: 


Cruelest Tax Increasing Again 


L. H. SIMERL, University of Illinois agricultural economist, is widely 
read as an authority on the economics of soybeans and other farm com- 
modities. In a recent release, he discusses “the cruelest tax.” We believe 
that his discussion, which follows, is of interest to readers of The Press: 

“Many millions of Americans are paying a heavy, cruel and dangerous tax 
that has never been authorized by any Congress, state legislature or local tax body. 

“It is a heavy tax because it takes up to half of the income of many people. 

“It is a cruel tax because it weighs heaviest upon those least able to pay— 
widows, orphans and older persons who have worked hard to save for their later 
years. 

“It is a dangerous tax because it has toppled democratic governments, bred 
dictators and led to wars and destruction. 

“This tax is inflation. 

“Some 15 years ago we were urged to buy U.S. government savings bonds. 
‘Invest three dollars and get back four.’ Many invested—only to find that the four 
dollars they received brought hardly as much as two of those they invested. 

“Many persons have invested in life insurance, often at considerable sacrifice 
in their living standard. Policies bought 15 years or more ago now are worth only 
half what they were expected to be. 

“Older persons who paid into retirement funds for many years now find that 
they must live in poverty or on charity of one kind or another, 

“Inflation helped to crush the South during the Civil War. During the 1920's, 
inflation in Germany spawned Adolph Hitler and led to World War II 

“Inflation is an excess of demand over supply. Spending for goods increases 
faster than the supply of goods. The result is rising prices—and a declining value 
of money. 

“Legislative bodies seldom directly authorize or impose inflation. But they do 
adopt policies that lead to inflation. 

“Policies presently promoting inflation are those allowing wages to be raised 
faster than productivity, and those authorizing government expenditures in excess 
of receipts. 

“Labor productivity increases about three percent a year. We permit much 
greater increases in wages. Consequently prices must be raised to make up the 
difference. That is simple arithmetic. 

“When our government spends more than its income, the Treasury must 
‘borrow’ the difference. Some of the berrowing is from commercial banks and is 
simply an indirect way of creating new money. The spending of this money increases 
the demand for products. 

“Inflation hurts almost everyone. It cuts the value of life insurance policies, 
savings deposits, bonds and social security and other retirement credits. 

“An increasing number of economists, businessmen, public officials and other 
citizens are becoming concerned about the increase in this cruelest tax. It seems 
likely, however, that the public will support inflationary policies for several years at 
least. We will have to learn the hard way. 
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OREIGN COTTONS used in plant 

breeding at Lubbock Experiment Sta- 
tion, were discussed recently by Duane 
Howell in the Lubbock Avalanche-Jour- 
nal. The article pointed out that these 
cottons show promise of supplying im- 
proved breeding material which may re- 
sult in better varieties. 

The article says in part: 

Thirteen introduced lines of 


cotton 


Foreign Cottons tor Breeding 


@ COTTON breeding work with foreign strains, being conducted at 
Lubbock Experiment Station, holds promise of a new source of 
earliness, and other desirable characteristics for plant breeders. 


from Balkan countries will be included 
in the cotton breeding work this year in 
research work that be- 
gan in 1957. In addition, four new Rus- 
sian cottons are being added to make 
a total of 17 introductions in the pro- 


the 


continuing 


gram. 


“Compared with four domestic varie- 
ties, we’ve found that some of the for- 
our popular 


eign cottons have topped 


The dirtier the service, the better “suited” 
this Fafnir Plya-Seal Wide Inner Ring 
Ball Bearing is for it! Especially where 
slow speeds make bearing problems worse 

Fafnir Plya-Seals—tough, Buna-N 
rubber impregnated fabric—give you the 
best protection yet against dirt, lint, dust, 
steam, or water. Contaminants can’t get 
in... grease can’t get out. 


Fafnir Plya-Seal Ball Bearings 


You have a choice of permanently pre- 
lubricated bearings or relubricatable 
types, all interchangeable with other 
Fafnir sealed ball bearings. The bearing 
is also available in Fafnir power trans- 
mission units. 

Write today for your copy of descriptive 
bulletin. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


strains in production under both irrigat- 


ed and dryland conditions,” Dr. J. D. 
Bilbro, USDA agronomist, said. 
Researchers at the Lubbock station 


started to work with introductions from 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria last year. 


e Traits Compared — Some are as early 
as the best domestic cottons grown in 
check plots, have equivalent staple, high- 
er Micronaire, are better in percent 
lint turnout and have a stronger fiber 

“The grades were about the same for 
the best introduced and domestic varie- 
ties,” Bilbro said. The top yield off the 
introductions last year was 508 pounds 
of lint per acre, while the best domes- 


tic cottons produced 481 pounds. This 
was under dryland conditions. _ 
Under irrigation, the top introduc- 


tions yielded 746 pounds of lint per acre, 
while the  highest-yielding domestic 
strains produced 697 pounds. Again this 
is not considered a significant statistical 
difference. 

Bilbro said the best introduction, with 
regard to spinning properties, was high- 
er in yarn strength and had fewer 
“neps” In comparison with the domestic 
cottons. 


e Unfavorable Features — None of the 
introductions appeared to have any bac- 
terial blight resistance, he added. Also, 
all the introductions are open-boll types, 
and the cotton tends to string out on the 
ground. 

Two of the introductions tend to be 
semi-cluster m fruiting habit, and the 
rest are rather “branchy.” 

“These introductions as they are now 
wouldn't be adapted for commercial pro- 
duction in that they wouldn't have suf- 
ficient advantage over some of the best 
domestic varieties,” Bilbro emphasized. 

But they have desirable earliness and 
favorable traits in yield and fiber prop- 
erties, all of which can be used to ad- 
vantage in plant breeding work in an 
effort to develop improved cotton varie- 
ties, Bilbro said. 

Bilbro said some of the introductions 
had better fiber length as measured by 
the fibergraph. The best introductions 
and the best domestics had about the 
same staple length. 


e Earliness Big Advantage — “The 
earliness factor is the primary advant- 
age we're hoping to get from these in- 
troductions,” Bilbro said. “We think we 
ean eventually add a greater degree of 
earliness to our present cottons without 
sacrificing desirable fiber properties or 
vield.” 

Plant breeders, he added, would need 
to incorporate disease and “storm” re- 
sistance into these foreign cottons before 
they would be adapted to commercial 
production. Also, improvements are need 
ed in the mechanical harvesting charac 
teristics of the introductions. 

“Boll and plant type characterists. 
along with blight resistance, are rela- 
tively simple to transfer when compared 
to other characteristics such as yield and 
fiber properties,” Bilbro said. 

The four Russian cottons that will be 
added to the plant breeding work here 
this year are being grown at Iguala, 
Mexico and will be planted at the station 
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Firm, flared contact of Plya-Seals with inner 
ring of bearing, and metal back-up shields 
that prevent seal push-in, provide positive 
protection against foreign matter. Fafnir- 
originated, eccentric cam design, self-locking 
collar secures bearing to shaft quickly and 
easily. No machining of shoulders, no mount. 
ing accessories 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 


later to compare them 
domestic varieties. 


Halfway Gin Elects 
The Halfway (Texas) Co-op Gin has 


elected Rollo J. Harrell, president for 
the coming year. 
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\\\ 4 Built to do your 
dirty work! 
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Again last year Texas employers bought more 
workmen’s compensation insurance from 
TEIA than from any other company. 


No finer endorsement is possible. 
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First with Texas Industry for 45 years 


_ Home Office: Dallas | 25 Service Officer'in Texas | Austin F. Allen, Chairman of the Board | Ben H. Mitchell, President 
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, BENSON VICTIM—Steel down-packing long box 
cleaner units e . . press, ram, packer, and press pump. Real bargain. 
rs: James Bowlin, Phone SWift 7-4931, La Feria, 


‘ 


on butane tanks and.ower ynita for 3 tand tirbanks-Mo 


Texas. 


ree, 
GIN FOR SALE—4-80 Continental plant with new 
RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name Moss cleaner located in Rio Grande Valley. Sell 
and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by below market price. Call or write J. J. Busa, 
Thursday morning of week of issue. Piease write plainly GArfield 3-4490, Harlingen, Texas. 


2 wie COTTON GINS FOR SALE 4-80 Hardwicke- 

Oil Mill Equipment for Sale gin machinery in steel Wie 

$40,000, half cash; 4-90 Continental, electric, big 

used machinery or complete gin plants.—James C. irrigation, Moss, $60,000, half cash; 4-90 Murray, 

FOR SALE—Filter presses, screening tanks, ex- ™ann, Phone: 4931, Conyers, Ga. electric, steel, irrigation, $150,000, 14 cash; 5-80 
pellers, linters wood or steel, single and double FOR SALE Lummus, gas engine, steel, big irrigation, big 
all-ateel linter baling presses, Bauer #199 a houses for help, $160,000, 4% cash; 5-80 Lummus, 
cleaners and separating equipment, 42” and gas a irrigation, $80,000, $17,500 oe 
rolls, 30” to 48” bar and dise hullers, 72” and home and houses; 5-80 Murray, gas engine, steel, 

5” stack cookers, various size filter presses, boil- y — 4 = _cneep to move.—Burt Gin Co., irrigation, big barracks, $130.000, $50,000 cash. 1 
ers. Roots blowers, hydraulic press room equip SCMRSSSTS, Eeui'emne have several other good gins located over 200 mile 
ment, hull beaters, attrition mills...V. A. Lessor area will trade for farms or ranches or small 
& Co., P. O. Box 108, Fort Worth, Texas cash payment. W. T. Raybon, Box 41, Lubbock, 


Texas. 
OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE — Rebuilt Used Equipment For Sale te 


twin motor Anderson high speed expellers, French FOR SALE Moss Commander. Ginned less than 
screw presses tack coolers, meal coolers, four- * Bisons Bae Bechines, ench 3.000 8,000 bales of cotton. Machine used only two sea- 
teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oil screening ull Vacuum "150 sons.— Lamesa Cooperative Gins, Phone 3099, 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single press 79 Continental Separator 650 P. O. Box 149, Lamesa, Texas. 
expeller mills. Pittock & Associates, Glen Riddle, Horizontal Murray Press Pump 850 
Pennsylvania Vertical Continental Press Pump R50 COMPLETE GIN FOR SALE—to be moved. 4-80 
80-Saw Murray Mote Suction Lummus gins, Mitchell feeders, Murray press, etc. 
. 900 W. A. Posey, P. O. Box 215, Wortham, Texas. 


MODERN FRENCH FOUR- 20” Phelps Fan Phone RO 5-3392. 
SECTION PRESSES Pon 
Continental Double Fan 
$7,000.00 each 30” Continental Multi-blade t i} R A L 
Single Fan 
PHT a GINS—5-90 Lummus Multi Jets; 5-90 Hard- 
3 aridge Fa § wicke-Etters, 2 yrs. old; 5-80 Continental 
Glen Riddle, Pa. Continental Ram & Casing . I . Model C brush; 5-80 Continental Model C 
comptete wi 8 e se Murray glass fronts; 10-80 Cen-Tenni ss 
INSPECTIONS and appraisal. Dismantle and in- mounted on wheels, as is 150 fronts, 4-80 glace 
stailation Ose ar V. Shultz, Industrial Engineer- L nk Belt Automatic Power —— Sin- manders with loose roll; 4-80 Lummus auto- 
ing, Phone BUtler 9-2172, P. O. Box 357, Grape- gle Unit, complete with Swivel 5 wee matic all-steel; 10-90 Gulletts: 2-80 Hard- 
and less Electric Motor 300 wicke-Etter ; 4-70 Continental F3 brush. 


vine, Texas 
NEW EQUIPMENT: 1 Atteberry No. 1, HULLER CLEANER FEEDERS — 5-66” V-drive 

tank Standard Cottonseed Sterilizer with nat- Super Mitchells 5-80 V-drive 60” Super 
- hy French 60” ural gas burner, complete with Feeder Mitchells; 5-80 Continental 4X; 5-80 Conti- 
salle "Fre nch 60” plain-bearing Hopper nental Master Double X; 4-80 Lummus 
roll Carver 141-saw linters. Bauer 199 seed clean- MEFs; 5-80 Hardwicke-Etter with 4-cylinder 
oa. Raver 198 hull beater. Butters 14l-saw ma- Power Units—Electric Motors A 
chines. 36” Chandler huller. Carver 48” bar huller 7 _ 3 ph., 1750 RPM ouble } 

16” attrition mills. Two single-box, up-packing, all- . 3 ph : DRIERS-—1 Continental 4-trough; 1 Continen- 
steel linter presses. Electric motors, starting boxes 4 . 1720 RPM tal 2-trough; 2 Murray Big Reels; 1 Mitchell 
and switches. Steel sand and boll reel. Sproles and s . Jembo, 6-cylinder, 66” wide: 3 Lummus 
Cook Machinery Co., Inc., 159 Howell St., Dallas, f 24 , g Thermo; new tower driers at list price. 


*xas Telephone RI 7-5958 199 RPM 
Texa h., 190 BURNERS. Continental, Rylander 
Engines LINT CLEANERS 5-80 Murray, 1951 Model 


Gin Equipment for Sale Le Roi D-1000, 100 h.p saw type complete with lint flue; 5-0 Mur- 
GMC 671, 130 h.p. Diesel 1,750 ray ABC Jets complete with lint flue; 3 
Model B Lummus combers complete 


One 4-stand all-steel, 80-saw Hard- 
wicke-Etter gin outfit. Tower drier, conveyor dis- 
tributor, cleaner feeders, sterilizer, and seed 


FOR SALE—Two French 4-cage screw presses 9” 


FOR SALE—Hopper type seed scales with rotary CONVEYOR DISTRIBUTORS . 
seed aleve, geod condition Bargain.—P. O Wonder State Mfg. Co. wicke-Etter with return conveyor: 4-80 Lum- 
PARAGOULD, ARK. mus; 5-80 Murray. 
FOR One modern steel PRESSES 1 Lummus long box, all-steel, 
building, to be moved, price reasonable 80 Sev- downpackin with short stroke tramper; 
eral extra pieces of modern machinery <uch as CONTINENTAL D.F.B LINT CLEANER for sale 1 eas p Bree downpacking; 1 nen 
droppers, condensers, packers, presses, and cleaner complete with motors. Substantial discount. PX wth steel platform 
feeders. Contact Jim Hall, P. O. Box 751, or tele- Quentin Adams Gin, RFD 2, Temple, Texas 
phone Riverside 1-1393, Dallas, Texas. : TRAMPERS—1 Continental EJ; 2 Murrays; 
FOR SALE—5-66" Thermex feeders with hot air 1 Hardwicke-Etter; | Lummus 
SPECIAL—4-80 F3 Continental airblast outfits manifold. Equipment in excellent condition. Lock- PUMPS 
complete with steel building, simplex steel press, ney Gin Co., Lockney, Texas. Lester Carter, mgr., 1 . 
4X feeders, trough-type drier, 4-drum airline and Phone OL 4-3388 
impact cleaners, seed scales and electric power CONDENSERS. 1 Hardwicke-Etter, 72” 
Ginned less than 18,000 bales. First class condition FOR SALE-—Priced for quick sale, Continental Hardwicke-Etter 60°; 1 Continenttal, 72”. 
throughout Priced for quick sales—$27,500 DFB lint cleaner complete, less motors. Excellent : 
James C. Mann. Phone 4931, Conyers, Ga condition. P.O. Box 621, West Memphis Arkansas CLEANERS— 2 Lummus 96” 6-cylinder V-drive 
inclined with reclaiming cylinder and grid 
FOR SALE One Paragon all-steel press, EJ FOR SALE One 5-80 Continental distributor: bar; 1 Gullett 50” inclined 6-cylinder blow-in 
tramper, triplex pump, base tank and cover one 24-shelf Hardwicke-Etter tower, fan and type; |! Murray horizontal 6-cylinder; 1 
$5,750. James C. Mann, Phone 4931, Conyers, Ga. heater; one 12-cylinder, V-belt Hardwicke-Etter Lummus | horizontal 6-cylinder; 1 Lum- 
: : steel cleaner on steel platform; 1-22" 9” screw mus horizontal 96” 6-cylinder; 1 Mitchell 
FOR SALE Four Continental individual-type lint elevator ; 2-90" diameter dust collectors; 1-75 h.p. Jembo 6-cylinder, 66” wide ; 1 Continental 
cleaners with valves. In good condition— Bargain Allis-Chalmer natural gas power unit; several i-cylinder inclined ; 1 Continental 6-cylinder 
P. O. Box 621, West Memphis, Arkansas fans, 20” to 50”; one enclosed, V-belt Continental airline; | Hardwicke Etter 6-cylinder airline. 
triplex pump on sliding rails; 5-66" double-decked, BUR MACHINES—1-10’ steel Lummus with 
V-belt Standard Mitchells._.Doyle K. Stacy, Phone built-in 5-cylinder aftercleaner; 1-10’ steel 
SA 7-8258, Box 7, Allen, Texas. Hardwicke-Etter; 2-10' steel Wichitas with 
two 3-cylinder aftercleaners; 1-14’ steel 
FOR SALE—One 90-saw Lummus gin stand, one Stacy; 1-14" steel Lummus; 1 Mitchell 


COMBERS Super Jet cleaner and one triple Lummus a. Jembo; 1-14’ Hardwicke-Etter | wood. 
All excellent condition. Contact Mrs. R. E. Cole- 
SEPARATORS—2 Continental 52”; 1 Lummus 
man, Cottonwood Gin Company, Lake Arthur, 52”; 2 Gullett 52”; 2 Stacy 52”; 1 Murray 


New Mexico. Phone SHerwood 6-2020. 

We have a few Lummus combers 62" 1 Hardwicke-Etter 52”. 

FOR SALE 10° Hardwicke-Etter all-steel bur FANS—From 20” to 50” diameters. 

model “B” complete with grids. machine with 18’ conveyors. Schiller Gin, Temple, ELECTRIC MOTORS—From 3% h.p. to 150 h.p. 


Phone YU §.2467 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS — 1 Continental 
I ties right angle drive; 2 Continental automatic, 
FOR SALE—5 Murray “Combing” lint cleaners even feed controls with overflow conveyors ; 
with valves.—Sebastian Cotton & Grain Company, 2 sets Fairbanks-Morse seed scales; 1 set 
Sebastian, Texas. 


1 Murray automatic; 1 Lummus; 
Cen-Tennial; 1 Beaumier. 


Bargain delivered to your gin. 


Sam Clements 
FOR SALE One Moss-Gordin Cleanmaster; 1-52” 


Pho RE 5-3764 Stacy separator; 5-60” Standard Mitchell feeders 
ne RE with cleaning cylinders on back, good condition; BILL SMITH 


West Memphis, Ark. 5-80 Murray stands; 4-80 Lummus stands; 1-10’ 
Howe scales. Located Johnson County.—Bert M. Phones OR 4-9626 and OR 4-7847 


Davenport, c/o Ringgold Hotel, Rio Grande City, Box 694 Abilene, Texas 


Texas 
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HAVE 50° x 100’ workshop and rework every- 
thing before sale. Have twenty five years exper- 
ience. Have for sale: Separators: Murray, Hard. 
wicke-Etter, Continental, Stacy, Lummus. Conden- 
sers: 48”-60°-72"” Continental, Lummus, Hard- 
wicke-Etter. Tower Driers: 12-18-24-shelf, new, 
used (spec’al prices). Cleaners: 50” and 72”. Fans: 
25” thru 50° Murray, Continental, Hardwicke- 
Etter. Lint cleaners: Hardwicke-Etter and Jets. 
Heaters: Continental and Haruwicke-Etter. Bur 
machines: Murray, Lummus, Jembo. Scales, roto 
lifts, seed pump, bearings, sheaves, V-belts, travel- 
ing suctions, conveyor and box-shafting, hangers, 
vacuums. 6” pumps to pump from lakes, creeks, 
rivers. Buy as many as five at wholesale prices. 

H. & S. Supply, 610 W. Delano, Phone 805, 
Littlefield, Texas. 


This Week’s Used 
Gin Bargain 


Two Continental 50” Impact Clean- 

, fully reconditioned. Two Conti- 
nental 10’ triple saw bur machines. 
Fully reconditioned. 


Sam Clements 


Box 86 Phone RE 5-3764 
West Memphis, Ark. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS— One all-steel, up-packing 
and one all-steel, downpacking press. 4-90 saw 
Hardwicke-Etter and 5-80 saw Murray practically 
new gin stands, complete with couplings and lint 
flue. Steel bur machines: 14° Murray lefthand 
with conveyors and troughs, 14° and 10° Lummus 
center feed. Steel cleaners: one 5-cylinder 50” 
Hardwicke-Etter blow-in, two 4-cylinder 50” Con- 
tinentals, 6- and 12-cylinder Stacy cleaner-drier 
combinations, 4-cylinder 96” Lummus, three Ther- 
mos, 6-cylinder Cen-Tennial airline. Murray unit 
type lint cleaners. Mitchell Supers in 60” lengths. 
8-60" Mitchell Super Jems and %-stand Murray 
conveyor distributor. Hardwicke-Etter, Continental 
and Murray pumps. 9” screw elevators. Several 
wood frame bucket elevators. 72” Murray separa- 
tor. New tower driers in all sizes. Electric motors 
from 10 h.p. to 100 h .p. New and used fans, belt- 
ing, conveyor trough and a general line of trans- 
mission equipment. For your largest, oldest and 
most reliable source of used and reconditioned gin 
machinery, contact us. Call us regarding any ma- 
chinery or complete gin plants wh'ch you have for 
sale or trade. R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A 
Hackberry St., Phone: Day or Night, PL-2-8141, 
Waco, Texas. 


FOR SALE Sunshine gin buildings, machinery 
and land. Will sell ma hinery and buildings sepa- 
rate. R. C. Roberts, 1 ox 309, McKinney, Texas. 
Phone Linden 2-4433. 


FOR SALE 


Rebuilt and Painted Gin 
Machinery 


PRESSES: 1 Righthand up-packiing Cen- 
Tennial all-steel. 

GINS: 4-80 saw late model Murray with 
glass fronts, 6” mote conveyor, new gin 
ribs and new huller ribs; 4-80 saw double 
moting automatic Lummus. 

FEEDERS: 4-60" Super Mitchell with steel 
brushes and hardened saws; 4-67” Conti- 
nental Master XX ;4-66” large Hardwicke- 
Etter with 4-cylinder after-cleaners. 

SEED SCALES: 1 Hardwicke-Etter. 

CLEANERS: 2-10' 6-cylinder Continentals ; 
one 6-cylinder Mitchell Jembo. 

CONDENSERS: 1-72” Continental. 

DRIERS: 1 No. 18 Murray Big Reel. 

Incidentials : Saw cylinders for 80-saw Con- 
tinental and Murray; one extra good 
Continental ram and casing with new 
bypass head; gratefalls for 90- and 80- 
saw Continental gins; 14 feet of Conti- 
nental return conveyor trough for 14” 
conveyor. 


Kimbell Used Gin Machinery Co. 


Box 456, Phone 3372 or 3351 
Earth, Texas 


FOR Hinckley Never-Choke cleaner-drier, 
located at Manila, Ark. Write or call Swift & 
Company Oil Mill, Blytheville, Arkansas. 


Equipment Wanted 


WESTERN OUTLETS—Used gin equipment for 
Western Buyers wanted. Complete plants or any 
gin equipment.—James C. Mann, Phone: 4931, 
Conyers, Ga. 


WANTED — 4-70 steel Murray outfit — suitable 
move—as is—where is—Give location and price 
first letter.—Box 66,The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
I'ress, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 


WANTED Complete modern ginning plant, 3-80 
saw, capable of ginning mechanically picked cot- 
ton. Box VC, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 


WANTED—One Moss Cleanmaster, used but in 
good condition.—Gordo Gin & Warehouse Co., 
Gordo, Alabama. Phone Emerson 4-3444 or Plaza 
2-1754, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


Personnel Ads 


WANTED ~ Qualified man to run cotton gin, South 
America. State qualifications, references, exper- 
ience. Applications confidential. Box PK, The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, 
Dallas 26, Texas. 


WANTED ~ Man under 40 for responsible position 
in oil mill with good crush. Accounting and traf- 
fic experience desired. Prefer man capable of full 
charge of office. Send full resume background and 
experience. Our employees know of this ad. 
Box TW, The Cotton Gin and O1 Mill Press, P. O 
Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 


NEED experienced ginner immediately to operate 
58 Model 5-90 Murray plant... Chapman Ranch 
Gin, Ine., P. O. Box 117, Chapman Ranch, Texas. 


WANTED—Superintendent for delta solvent ex- 
traction plant handling cottonseed and soybeans. 
Give experience and qualifications. Our people 
know of this ad. Applications confidential.—DBox 
75, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 
7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 


HELP WANTED —Ginner for 1959 season. Murray 
gins. Good pay and hcurs. No drinkers.—Central 
Valley Growers Gin, J. M. Setliff, Supt., P. O 
Box 7, Tipton, Calif. Phone 3671 


WANTED ~ Gin managing job. Lifetime experience 
in all phases. Age 44.—J. R. Heard, Box 29, 
Whitharral, Texas. Phone 3551 or Levelland 
TW 4-3261 


Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch. 


FOR SALE—One Le Roi L3000-RXISV 12-cylinder 
300-350 h.p. Cotton gin equipped, guaranteed in 
operating condition. Priced low to move. One 
General Motors diesel twin—6-cylinder, cotton gin 
equipped, guaranteed in operating condition—300 
h.p. @ 1800 RPM. Priced lew to move. One Min- 
neapolis-Moline Twin 6 Model 1210-12A, cotton 
gin equipped, guaranteed in operating condition 
200 h.p. Priced low to move.—W. M. Smith Elec- 
tric Company, HAmilton 8-4606, 3200 Grand Ave 
nue, Dallas Texas. 


SCALES FOR SALE—Several used truck and cat- 
tle scales, 16’, 22° and 34’. Guaranteed service any- 
wherc, anytime. Lewis Scale Service, Clarence E. 
Lewis, 1609 42nd St., Lubbock, Texas. Phones: 
SHerwood 4-7489, SHerwood 4-3760. 


FOR SALE—(1) 150 HP New GE Slipring 
Motor, 3/60/440/720 RPM, Type M. Ball 
Bearing, Open Dripproof, $3,875.00 Net. 
(2) 200 HP New Master. Slipring Motor. 
3/60/440/900 RPM, Ball Bearing, Open 
Dripproof, $5,130.00. — W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC CO., 3200 Grand Ave., Dallas, 
Texas. 


SEE US for parts for all models Minneapolis- 
Moline engines and Seal-Skin Belt Dressing.— Fort 
Worth Machinery Company, (Rear) 913 East Berry 
Street, P. O. Box 1575, Fort Worth, Texas. 


SALES— Service Repair—Installation—Al] makes 
of scales. Used scales taken on consignment. Large 
stock of used motor truck and railroad track 
seales. Industrial Scale and Equipment Co., Phone 
OR 4-2588, 7014 Force St., Houston, Texas 


FOR SALE 150 h.p. GE electric motor, complete 
with starter and flat pulley, 2200 volts, 900 RPM. 
Good condition, $1,250 f.o.b. Contact Jim Hall, 
P. O. Box 751, or telephone Riverside 1-1393, 
Dallas Texas. 
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Hart Cotton Moisture Meters 


may be ordered through 

Leo Gerdes, Box 373, Leland, Miss., or Box 
522, Arvin Calif.; Gerdon Equipment Co., 
Fresno, Calif.; The Murray Co. of Texas, Inc., 
Fresno, Calif.; Moss-Gordin Lint Cleaner Co., 
Lubbock or Dallas. Texas; Stoneville Pedigreed 
Seed Co., Stoneville, Miss.; or directly from 
Hart Moisture Meters, 336 W. Islip Bilvd., 
Babylon Long Island, N.Y. 


Prices: FOB Babylon, Type R-41, $196; Type 
CU2, $280; Type K101, 60; 


Plus: Trailer probe, $30; cotttonseed cup, $20. 


Arkansas-Missouri Ginners 
Set District Meetings 


Arkansas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ 
Association has announced the schedule 
for the annual district meetings, accord- 
ing to W. Kemper Bruton, executive 
vice-president. 

District 10, will meet Aug. 4 at Hope; 
District 11, Aug. 5, at McGehee; Dis- 
trict 9, Aug. 6 at Pine Bluff; District 8, 
Aug. 7 at Little Rock; District 7, Aug. 11 
at Helena; District 3, Aug. 12 at Wal- 
nut Ridge; District 4, Aug. 13 at Blythe- 
ville; District 5, Aug. 14 at Newport; 
District 6, Aug. 18 at Parkin; District 2, 
Aug. 19 at Kennett, and District 1, Aug. 
20 at Sikeston. 


Gin at Enochs Elects 


Farmers’ Cooperative Gin Association 
cf Enochs, Texas, has elected the follow- 
ing officers and directors for the new 
year: A. M. McBee, president; Guy J. 
Sanders, vice-president; J. E. Layton, 
secretary; J. Ray Spence and Charles 
Byars. The manager is R. T. Newton. 


Gin at Littlefield Meets 


Littlefield (Texas) Farmers’ Co-op Gin 
elected its officers and directors during 
the recent annual meeting. They are Roy 
B. McQuatters, president; Walter Mar- 
tin, vice-president; Rex Love, secretary 
and manager; J. A. Streety, E. O. Feag- 
ley, and E. C. Hill. 


Gin Holds Annual Meeting 


Members of the Farmers’ Cooperative 
Association of Eldorado, Okla., held 
their annual meeting and elected offi- 
cers for the new year. These include 
C. L. Cavener, W. L. Long, D. H. Shu- 
maker, E. W. Springer and Denzil By- 
num. Manager is Eldes Huckabay. 


Tahoka Gin Holds Meeting 


The Tahoka (Texas) Co-op Gin has 
elected C. E. Ford, president for the 
ensuing year. Other officers include 
O. O. Tekell, vice-president: O. D. Orr, 
secretary; Olen Blair and W. B. Tilley. 
Otis Curry is the manager. 


Owens, Texas, Gin Meets 


Members of the Owens (Texas) Co-op 
Gin have elected Ernest Harris, presi- 
dent for the coming year. Harris will be 
assisted by Harold Moore, vice-presi- 
dent; Johnny Nunley, secretary; Audie 
Bryan and Dallas Smith. Manager is 
rary Weaver. 
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IVAN WAYNE KIRK 


Four Fellowship 
Awards Made 


FOUR graduates fellowships in cotton 
ginning engineering worth $2,500 each 
have been awarded for 1959-60, the 
Foundation for Cotton Research and 
Education has announced 

Recipients are Ivan Wayne Kirk, Lark, 
Texas; Joe E. Clayton. Tillar, Ark.; 
Wilbur E. Seigler, Wagener, S.C.; and 
F. S. Wright, Grover, N.C. They will be- 
gin graduate study at Clemson Agricul 
tural College in September 

Awards are made to assist promising 
individuals interested in ginning re- 
search and education to better prepare 
themselves for such work. The Clayton 
Fund, Houston, the 
Birmingham, and The 
Texas, Inc., Dallas, 
lowships 

Kirk is a 1959 honor 
Texas Technological 


Murray Co. of 
contributed the fol 


graduate of 
College He re 


Continental Gin Co., 


INVESTIGATE 


ait 
ANCHOR BLDG. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


F. S. WRIGHT 


ceived an undergraduate scholarship in 
1958 from the Plains Ginners’ Associa- 
tion. 

Seigler was graduated with 
from Clemson in 1954. He is 
assistant agricultural engineer 
Edisto Experiment’ Station, 
ville, S.C. 

Wright 
in June 


honors 
now an 
with the 

Black- 
was graduated from Clemson 
where he had an outstanding 
scholastic record. He has done work for 
the S.C. Experiment Station as a re- 
search assistant in agricultural engi- 
neering. 

Clayton receivea degrees in 
both agricultural engineering and gen- 
eral agriculture from the University 
of Arkansas. His high scholastic achieve- 
ments won him membership in honorary 
engineering, mathematics and agricul- 
tural fraternities. 

The instructional program in ginning 
engineering, the first of its kind in the 
U.S., began at Clemson in the fall of 
1957. Its inauguration was made possi 
additional contributions 
Cotton Gin Co., Hard 
wicke-Etter Co., John E. Mitchell Co., 
Moss-Gordin Lint Cleaner Co. and Cen 
Tennial Cotton Gin Co. 

Developed by Clemson's School of Ag- 
riculture and the National Cotton Coun 
cil, the program provides graduate level 
training in engineering and other sub 
jects, with emphasis on aspects appli 
cable to ginning efficiency and fiber 
quality preservation. 
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Earth Co-op Gin Elects 


The Earth 
Inc., recently held its 
Officers and directors 
meeting include F. D. 
dent; W. G. Sanderson, vice-president; 
M. W. Sanders, secretary; B. T. Hamil- 
ton, James A. Littleton, Jr., L. T. Smith 
and F. FE. Burgess. Manager is 


Goode. 


(Texas) Cooperative Gin, 
annual meeting. 
named at the 


Clayton, presi 


Jess 


Morton Gin Names Officers 


Morton (Texas) Co-on Gin elected the 
following officers and directors during 
its recent annual meeting: J. T. Thomas, 
president; W. R. Key, vice-president ; 
W. T. Zuber, secretary; L. Lemons 
and B. R. Stovall. Manager is J. R 
Kuykendall. 


WILBUR E. SEIGLER 


Danevang Gin Has Election 


and directors 
Farmers’ Co- 


Newly elected officers 
of the Danevang (Texas) 
operative Society include Harold A. 
Hansen, president; Carl Jensen. vice- 
president; E. H. Jensen, secretary; An- 
ton Strarup, treasurer; Arnold Juhl, 
Leonard Lauritsen and Leo J. Allenson, 
Manager is A. P. White. 


Hackberry Gin Has Election 


Members of the Hackberry Coopera- 
tive Gin at Post, Texas, will have Wel- 
don MeGehee as their president during 
the coming year. Other officers will be 
Aubry MeNeely, vice-president; Neil 
Crosby, secretary; Wendell Saunders 
and C. L. Mason. W. A. Pritchard is the 
manager. 


Rocky Cotton Growers Elect 


Rocky Cotton Growers Gin Co. of 
Rocky, Okla., has named the following to 
the board of directors: Earl Powell, Ray 
Rowlan, Hubert Richardson, Carl Lin- 
stead and C. W. Tittle. Manager is 
Jack McKee. 
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WHY NOT TRY A TANK CAR? 

For details or specifications write: Esso Standard Oil Company, 
Solvents Division, 15 W. 51st St., New York 19, N. Y. Available 
from storage in Bayonne, Baytown, Memphis, & Providence. 


PETROLEUM SOLVENTS 
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——A Big Man 


That’s Bentley Page 


ENTLEY PAGE, Plains District 
Superintendent for Western Cotton- 
oil Co.. was the subject of a_ recent 
article in Paymaster, the company pub- 
lication. Excerpts of the article follow: 
“When you shake hands with Bentley 
Page, you think for a moment that you 
have gotten hold of a bull moose. If the 
rest of his body were in proportion to 
those hands, he'd be 12 feet tall. 

“No one makes regular gloves 

enough to fit him. 
have found some that I could get 
on my hands,’ he says, ‘but I couldn't 
bend my fingers.’ 

“And his feet? 

‘*Size 13,’ Bentley grins. 

“Bentley is six feet, three and a half 
inches tall. The surprising part is that 
he weighs only 180 pounds. The hands 
and feet fool you. Most people who have 
just met him a few times guess him to 
weigh well over 200 pounds. 

“But there is more to it than just those 
over-sized extremeties. There is a rock- 
solid quality about him... a bigness of 
being . which makes one think of 
Bentley Page as a BIG man. 

“As far as Western Cottonoil Co. is 
concerned . he IS a big man. 

“And if there ever was a_ self-made 
man... Bentley is it... for he started 
as water boy on the construction gang 
at the Plainview Mill in 1925, when he 
was 15 years old. 

“Born in Jack County, Texas, on Sept. 
16, 1909, Bentley was the third of four 
children of Benjamin F. and Elizabeth 
Page. 

“His dad had a 160-acre farm, on 
which mostly cotton was grown, 

“Bentley’s first memories of working 
on the farm are of driving a mule when 
the hay baling season came around, and 
later doing the same thing when it came 
time to squeeze the juice ou’ of cane to 
make molasses. This was followed by 
driving a one-horse walking planter. He 
also helped plow and gather the crops. 

“*All the cotton was hand-picked then, 
of course,’ he Says. ‘We were very care- 
ful to pull the locks out of the burs and 
to beat the dirt out of any cotton that 
had fallen on the ground (a far cry from 
present-day practices). If there was any 
dew, we usually didn’t go to the fields 
before midday, or at least 10 a.m., to 
gxive the cotton a chance to dry out.’ 

“Bentley attended the Friendship Rural 
School, where there were, as he remem- 
bers, ‘some 100 pupils.’ 

“In 1921, when Bentley was 12, the 
Page family packed up and moved to 
Plainview. The move was made primarily 
in order that the children might have 
better schools. 

“In 1925, when construction started 
on the Plainview Mill, his father took 
a job. Shortly there after, Bentley, then 
15, joined the construction crew. 

“Although hired as a water boy, Bent- 
ley was soon put to work propelling a 
wheelbarrow, from whence he graduated 
to the post of electrician’s helper and 
millwright’s assistant (helping in setting 
machinery). When the mill became coper- 
ative he stayed on as oiler and utility 
man. In 1927 he moved up to the position 
of saw filer. The following vear he be- 
came linterman. 

e To France and Holland 


34 


large 


“During the 


summer of 1928, while the mill was in- 
active, Bentley decided to go to Houston 
and try to sign on an ACCO ship for 
the summer. Missing out on that, he 
signed on a cargo ship as an Ordinary 
Seaman. The ship, carrying sulphur and 
cotton, crossed the Atlantic and docked 
at Le Harve, France, where Bentley had 
four days ashore. 

“From there, the ship went to Rotter- 
dam, Holland, where Bentley had 14 days 
to see the Dutch sights. They did actually 
have windmills, he says, but the thing 
which remains most vividly in his mem- 
ory is the wooden shoes. The stevedores 
wore them and would jump down on the 
steel decks .. . WHAM!!! 

“Bentley’s duties on board ship con- 
sisted mainly of painting and standing a 
wheel watch. He really enjoyed the latter. 


“It really gave me a feeling of power 
under my hands to take the wheel,’ he 
says. 

“Since the ship was empty it ‘bobbed 
around like a cork.’ Consequently, what 
time Bentley wasn’t painting or at the 
wheel, he spent at the rail . and he 
wasn't sight-seeing. 

“Bentley returned to the Plainview 
Mill, to the position of fireman and engi- 
neer. After a stint as maintenance man, 
he became night superintendent in 1931. 
He and the men worked 12 hour shifts. 
In "33 the crew went on 8-hour shifts, 
but Bentley still worked 12, being re- 
sponsible for two shifts. 

“By this time Bentley was a married 
maa, having wed a pretty Plainview lass, 
Mildred Bradley. The date was December 
24, 1931. 


e To Brazil—‘“Since the wedding took 
place during the depression, the new 
Mr. and Mrs. Page didn’t get to take a 
honeymoon, but a few years later, in 
March, 1935, came a wonderful opportun- 


ity ... Anderson, Clayton & Co. was go- 
ing to build two new oil mills in Brazil 
... and Bentley was sent down there to 
help in the construction. Naturally, Mil- 
dred accompanied him. 

“The new mills were at Bauru and 
Avare, inland an overnight trip by rail 
from Sao Paulo. The two mill sites were 
about 50 miles apart. Bentley was work- 
ing under Herb Adams (now general su- 
perintendent of Southland Cotton Oil Co., 
headquartered at Waxahachie). 

“Herb spoke Portuguese fluently, but 
of himself Bentley says: ‘I learned to 
speak a little Portuguese and _ they 
learned to speak a _ heckuva lot of 
English.’ 

“There was just a handful of Ameri- 
cans on the job... all native labor was 
used. 

“Bentley remembers that in clearing 
the sites for the mills hundreds of trees 
had to be cut down . . . coffee bean trees, 
orange trees, banana trees, avocado trees 
‘ and a lot of pineapples had to be 
uprooted. 

“Living conditions were pretty primi- 
tive until the company built houses for 
the Americans. Mildred remembers that 
after seeing one of the local meat wagons 
going by their window, the Pages did 
most of their eating out of cans. 

“Of her stay in Brazil, Mildred goes 
on: ‘They live at a very leisurely pace 
down there ... I’d go to the dressmakers 
and find that she might be only 10 or 12 
years old, but we'd still have to stop and 
have a cup of tea before trying on the 
dress. The children are trained from the 
earliest possible age to do lovely hand- 
work. 

“*The country is really beautiful be- 
‘ause of the extremely heavy rainfall. 
We carried an umbrella there like we'd 
carry a purse here. The color of the foli- 
age is so intense it looked unreal .. . the 
greenest greens imaginable — and the 
most vivid colors in flowers.’ 

“Mildred also enjoyed the orchids, and 
tells us that she saw more than 2,300 
different varieties at one orchid farm. 

“While there, Bentley suffered a slight 
injury to his arm, which brought about a 
most unusual offer ... an offer to buy 
his skeleton. 

“When his arm was hurt, Bentley and 
Herb Adams went to the local hospital 
to have X-rays taken. After the pictures 
were made, the doctors left the room 
and did not return. After some time, 
Herb went to determine the cause of the 
delay. He found the doctors exclaiming 
excitedly over the size of the bones in 
Bentley’s arm. 

“Why, they’re bigger than the ones in 
our legs!’ they said. 

“Then came their solemn offer to buy 
Bentley’s skeleton when he died. Bentley 
still doesn’t know why. 


e Seeds in Sacks — “The mills, both 
being built at the same time, started re- 
ceiving seed before they were completed. 
An oddity which Bentley mentions was 
that the seed were brought into the mills 
in sacks, about 60 pounds to the bag, and 
were carried on the heads of the natives. 
Lint cotton was also carried to the gins 
in sacks. 

“Upon his return to the States, Bent- 
ley was sent to Dallas for a couple of 
months to dismantle and crate for export 
machinery at the Washington Cotton Oil 

0, 

From there Bentley went wherever his 
services were needed and worked at 
Littlefield, the Paymaster Farm, Winters, 
Aiken, Slaton, Brownfield, Abilene, and 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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from our 


Washington 


Bureau 


WASHINGTON REPR 


The Cotton Gi 


e Allotment Legislation — Congressmen 
we talk with are now of the opinion that 
cotton acreage allotment legislation will 
pass this session. 

It’s too soon to try to spell out details. 
Neither House Agriculture Committee 
nor USDA have spoken their final word. 
Men at the policy level say they’re still 
open to “working something out.” 

“Something,” whatever it might be, is 
now generally expected to contain these 
two main provisions: 

First, to provide that a grower who 
doesn’t use his allotment (or release it 
for reapportionment) will lose it—gradu- 
ally. The big question still unresolved is 
“how gradually?” A USDA _ proposal, 
which we alerted you to several columns 
ago, would provide that a grower would 
have to plant at least 75 percent of his 
allotment at least one year out of every 
three. There is, however, strong opposi- 
tion to this both on the Hill and from the 
trade, and USDA isn’t wedded to it. 

Chief complaint is that the USDA plan 
isn’t strong enough—that it would be too 
slow in “forcing” growers to release their 
idle allotments. A proposal with more 
teeth in it, backed by the trade, would— 
in the case of a grower who under- 
planted his allotment—reduce his history 
by half the difference between his pre- 
vious year’s allotment and actual plant- 
ings. For example, a grower with a 100 
acre allotment in 1960 but who grew only 
50 acres would receive a 1961 history of 
only 75 acres. Would work the same way 
for small growers, now protected by the 
10-acre (for 1958 allotment) minimum. 

A grower who didn’t intend to grow his 
allotment could preserve his history by 
agreeing to release and reapportionment. 

ine seconu feature likely In any bull 
that passes (although far less certain) 
would call for preservation of history 
within counties, regardless of whether 
an allotment released for reapportion- 
ment by a grower was actually used in 
the county. It would prevent a shift of 
allotments from one county and from 
one state to another. 

USDA is noncommital toward both of 
the above provisions, but indicates it 
doesn’t rule them out. Our own estimate, 
based on private talks with officials, is 
tnat USDA will go along with the trade 
plan, with possible slight modifications. 

Opposition to the second provision 
comes, as expected, from California and 
Southwestern states—on grounds that it 
would freeze acreage in the Southeast. 
USDA officials, however, say that much 
of the concern over this 1s unfounded 
that not since 1954 has there been any 
sizable shift in acreage due to the pres- 
ent law. 

House Agriculture Committee is agree- 
able to both provisions, and indicates 
both will be passed (at least by the com- 
mittee and probably by both Houses) if 
USDA gives its OK. We'll keep you in- 
formed as there are new developments. 


e Leasing Acreage—All that can be said 


nand Mill Press 


of various proposals for leasing or sale 
of cotton acreage allotments is that they 
now seem to be definitely “out.” House 
Agriculture Committee hearings last 
week hardly gave them a second look, in 
view of opposition from USDA and only 
luke warm trade support. 

Regarded here as significant is the al- 
most total absence of any effort to put 
through cotton legislation that’s opposed 
by USDA. Trying to pass farm legisla- 
tion that lacks the backing of Benson, 
one Congressman puts it, is “an exercise 
in political futility.” As we watch the 
shifting farm scene from Washington, 
more and more groups seem to be com- 
ing around to this view. 

Implications are not yet fully clear. 
One view is that it’s only an indication 
that Congress will let farm matters 
“ride” until Benson is out. A second, and 
more optimistic, appraisal is that it sig- 
nals the start of a closer working rela- 
tionship between Congress and USDA 

. . a first constructive step to soiving 
critical farm problems. 


e Season's Outlook—USDA _ economists 
specializing in cotton affairs take a bull- 
ish view of the season just ahead. In 
summary: A high level of production 
plus strong demand equals a good year 
for most all segments of the cotton 
industry. 

Starting with production: Election of 
Choice B by some growers puts this 
year’s national allotment at 17,300,000 
acres. Subtract 600,000 acres in the con- 
servation reserve and another 700,000 for 
underplanting and crop loss and 1959 
harvested acreage could be near 16 mil- 
lion acres. Last year, growers picked a 
crop from a scant 11,800,000 acres, low- 
est since 1876. 

Planting and growing condition reports 
now arriving in Washington point to “an 
excellent early crop start in all main cot- 
ton areas.” Everything we see and hear, 
says one USDA man, points to a repeti- 
tion of last year’s 466 pound national 
average yield—maybe better! 

Upshot could be a crop of 15 million 
bales or thereabouts, compared to the 
1958 crop of 11,400,000 bales (Bureau of 
Census final estimate of ginnings). 

The cotton demand outlook is bright, 
too ... better even than expectations as 
recently as a month ago. USDA recently 
raised its estimate of 1958-59 domestic 
mill consumption for the third time. It’s 
now pegged at 8,700,000 bales. Especially 
worth noting, USDA men point out, is 
the ratio of mill stocks to unfilled orders. 
Latest report shows the stock-order ratio 
the lowest in three years. A year ago, it 
was the highest in six years. Official 
expectations of a continued rising level 
of cotton consumption are based, in large 
part, on this important barometer of fu- 
ture mill activity. Forecasts of 1959-60 
consumption as high as nine million bales 
may be on the high side, but aren’t out 
of the question. 

Exports during the year ahead are 
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anyone’s guess. A few months ago, an 
estimate of five million bales was being 
widely talked. A month ago, six million 
bales. Now, some government as well as 
trade experts see the possibility of seven 
million bales. 

It adds up—using the high-side” esti- 
mates of both production and consump- 
tion—to a crop of about 15 million bales 
and consumption of about 16 million. 
Even if these estimates prove too opti- 
mistic, supply and demand could still be 
in near-balance. 

The price suppert per farmer ceiling 
now seems likely to be set at $50,000, 
rather than the $35,000 top called for in 
the House bill we reported in our last 
column. 

Farm leaders here have gotten no- 
where arguing that the ceiling would 
neither help small growers nor save the 
CCC money. Each time the argument 
was offered it was outshouted by city 
congressmen protesting “the way some 
farmers are making a killing from gov- 
ernment price supports.” Man who 
stirred the matter of big price support 
loans and got a big play in the city press 
is pro-Benson Senator Williams of Dela- 
ware. Williams consistently pictures price 
supports as “hand outs,” doesn’t mention 
that commodities are put up as collateral, 
that many loans are redeemed and in- 
terest paid on them. 


Bentley Page 
(Continued from Page 34) 


Lubbock. Then—a short period at San 
Blas, Sinaloa, Mexico, back to the States, 
and off to Memphis, and then back to 
Slaton. 

In 1948 he became Plains District Su- 
perintendent. He remained in that posi- 
tion until '51, when he took temporary 
leave to help oversee the construction of 
the Lubbock Mill. 

The Pages have cor.tinued to live at 
Slaton (15 miles from Lubbock) since 
1938, with the exception of his time at 
the Memphis Mill. In addition to Bent- 
ley and Mildred, there now two sons, 
Bently, Jr., and Kyle. 


e Bentley, Jr. “Young Bentley is 13 
and in the Seventh Grade at Slaton 
Junior High. 

“Kyle, 10, is in the Fifth Grade at 
West Ward School and shares his older 
brother’s interest in  gasoline-model 
planes. 

“The Pages are members of the First 
Baptist Church, where Bentley has been 
teaching a class for nine-year-old boys 
for the pas! eight years or more. 

“Bentley has been a member of the 
Rotary Club for 10 years and is a direec- 
tor. He was President of the Interna- 
tional Oil Mill Superintendents’ Associ- 
ation for 1951-52. 

“He likes to fish, but says he gets a 
chance to go maybe once or twice a year. 
Baseball is the sport he enjoys most and 
he managed a Little League team three 
years ago. Now he just goes to root for 
the “Giants” in general and Bentley, Jr., 
and Kyle in particular. 


Fieldton Gin Has Election 


Alva Pearson has been elected presi- 
dent of the Fieldton (Texas) Coopera- 
tive Gin for the new year. 

Other officers are A. E. Howard, vice- 
president; Don Jaynes, secretary, with 
ca. Slaughter and Cecil Plate, com- 
plete the board. Z. B. Thomas is the 
manager. 
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Vow Turning Out Stretahable Paper 


Inventor of Sanforizing 
Has Over 200 Patents 


NE OF COTTON’s best salesmen 
the man who invented Sanforizing 


out the world and many customers will 
not buy a cotton garment unless it bears 


has recently invented a_ stretchable the Sanforized label. 

paper. Sanford L. Cluett is 84 years old, 
but his “Clue-pack” which permits paper ® Awful Curious — Cluett holds more 
to be stretched may be another revolu- than 200 patents, including many he took 


tionary invention out when he worked for a farm machine- 
Cluett’s “Sanforizing” process, which company. 
prevents shrinking, is known through- “I’m an awful curious guy,” he said. 


Battery of high-capacity Buhler Four-Rolier Flaking Millis, type MWO 


Reduce Power and Increase Capacity 
with this new Flaking Mill 


e Complete line of seed cleaning equipment 

e@ Complete line of seed preparation equipment 
such as high capacity cracking rolls, flaking 
rolls, crushers, etc. 

@ All mechanical and pneumatic handling equip- 
ment, including conveyors for unloading cars 
or ships 

@ BUHLER THERMO-PNEUMATIC . & pneumatic 
conveyor system which cools the conveyed 
product (for example: extraction meals) before 
packing or storing 

@ Full engineering service in modernizing or de- 
signing complete mills of all kinds 


Buhler Offers: 


For information on how BUHLER Engineers, BUHLER Experience and BUHLER Equipment 
can help you increase the efficiency and output of YOUR mill, call or write 


Buhler Mill Engineering Co. 


4207 Nicollet Ave. Minneapolis, Minn « Phone TA 5-6849 


Buhler Brothers (Canada) Ltd. 


24 King Street West, Toronto. Ontario * Phone EM 2-2575 


And, “if I want to have a good time, I 
go down to the shop and work.” 

Cluett likes to bird-watch. But like 
bird-watchers everywhere he soon found 
that squirrels are people-watchers. They 
watch until people put out food for the 
birds, and then eat it. 

“We had a piano wire stretched for 
100 feet,” he said, “and we hung the 
bird feeder right in the middle.” 

This baffled, but didn’t discourage the 
squirrels. They tried everything, includ- 
ing tightwire walking. Always they’d 
lose their footing and wind up hanging 
on upside down. 


e Outinvented — Then some _ smart 
squirrel had a brilliant idea. Why not 
walk the wire upside down? It worked 
perfectly. 

Inventor Cluett wasn’t through. He 
had large, flat tins made to hang on the 
wire. Eventually this, too, was solved. 
The squirrels would go out to the tins 
right themselves, leap blindly over, and 
land on the wire in the finest tradition 
of circus acrobats. 

Cluett didn’t mind being outinvented 
by a squirrel. 

“The Bible,” he said, “says, ‘Seek and 
ye shall find.’” 


Cotton Counties Use Bulk 
Of New Mexico Fertilizer 


Four cotton counties received 76 per- 
cent of the 21,586 tons of commercial 
fertilizer shipped into New Mexico in the 
first quarter of 1959, according to Gor- 
don B. Hoff, agronomist with the New 
Mexico Extension Service. 

Dona Ana County ordered the top ton- 
nage in the January-March period, 5,556; 
Chaves County was a close second with 
5,464; Eddy County was third with 3,458, 
and Lea fourth with 1,902. 

First quarter shipments into the state 
indicate that New Mexico farmers may 
set new record in fertilizer use in 1959, 
Hoff says. 

Figures for 1958 show that farmers 
used 37,873 tons of commercial fertilizer 
The only year this tonnage was exceeded 
was in 1957 when 38,296 tons were used 

New Mexico farmers have increased 
their usage of fertilizer almost three- 
fold in the last 10 years, Hoff explains 
He attributes this healthy year-to-year 
increase to continuing low prices of fer- 
tilizer in relation to the increased profits 
that come to farmers from the use of 
recommended amounts. Improved farm- 
ing methods and crop varieties with 
higher yield potential have helped to 
increase the efficiency of fertilizers. 

Dollar for dollar, the agronomist says, 
fertilizer is still the farmer’s best buy of 
all production items 


To Study Textile Problems 


President Eisenhower has appointed 
an inter-agency committee to study tex- 
tile problems. Secretary of Commerce 
has been asked to name an advisory 
group, from labor, management and the 
public 


Lockney Co-op Gin Meets 


Leroy Durham has been elected presi- 
dent of the Lockney (Texas) Co-op Gin 
and will be assisted by the following of- 
ficers and directors: V. H. Kellison, 
vice-president; J. D. Billington, secre- 
tary; J. R. Belt, Jr. and Loyd Widener 
Manager is Mondell Mills. 
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U.S. Host at Convention 


International Association 
Of Seed Crushers Meets 


SoyBeans have become the fourth 
largest cash crop in America and, this 
season, for the first time in the nation’s 
history, there will be “a carry-over of 
soybeans exceeding nominal proportions,” 
according to W. E. Huge, vice-president 
of Central Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
speaking at the annual Congress of the 
International Association of Seed Crush- 
ers at Cannes, France, June 2-5. 

“Although the record crush, estimated 
at about 400 million bushels, and export 
of 90 million bushels from the 1958 crop 
have provided important markets, it is 
expected that a carry-over of nearly two 
months’ needs will be on hand at the end 
of the crop year,” Hugh said. 


e New Officers Elected—Guy Chipper- 
field was re-elected president for the 
ninth successive year; A. E. Robinson 
(Great Britain) was elected senior vice- 
president; J. E. Th.M. Randag (The 
Netherlands) was elected second vice- 
president, and A. E. Peel (Great 
Britain) also was re-elected secretary. 
The United Kingdom Seed Crushers 
will be the hosts for next year’s Con- 
gress which will be held in London. 


e U.S. Hosts at Meeting — The United 
States was host at the meeting at 


Cannes, with T. L. Daniels, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, and 
George L. Prichard, National Flaxseed 
Processors’ Association, Washington, 
heading the U.S. committee, which ar- 
ranged a reception, banquet and ball. 


e Olive Oil Surplus — Although world 
production of olive oil fell during the 
1958-59 crop season, indications are that 
next year’s crop might produce a surplus 
and this would cause considerable anxiety 
in the industry. 

This opinion was expressed by Dr. G. 
Coppola, of Rome, during the annual con- 
vention. Dr. Coppola, who is director of 
the Italian Association of the Oils, Fats, 
Soaps & Allied Products Industry, said 
that the 1958-59 season had been a poor 
one for olive oil producers. Spanish pro- 
duction had been the lowest for three 
years; in Italy, attacks of oil fly and 
drouth in several areas resulted in a 
poor crop. 

In Portugal, production had been satis- 
factory, and in Greece, although figures 
indicated a considerable decrease in pro- 
duction, stocks from the previous season 
had compensated for this. In Tunisia 
there had been an “abundance” of oil 
produced, and in Morocco figures were 
also sat'sfactory. Algerian production, 


however, was down on previous seasons. 
Olive oil production in Turkey during the 
1958-59 season had been “considerable” 
and figures for the Lebanon and Syria 
were at a satisfactory level. Output from 
the Argentine had been below the 1956-57 
total. 


e Bulk Transportation Methods — In the 
field of domestic water transportation 
in the U.S. very little has changed in the 
past 50 years. Only during the last 10 
years have coast-wise, intercoastal and 
interior water transportation methods 
begun to show any degree of efficiency. 
This was started by Bert Wagenberg of 
the Universal Transport Corp., New 
York. 

In his paper “Changing Patterns in 
American Bulk Transportation,” Wagen- 
berg said, “This last decade has seen the 
introduction of unique methods in spe- 
cialized fields. Sulphur is moved in hot 
and liquid form. Wood pulp is shipped 
by tanker, the pulp being finely ground, 
with water added as a carrying vehicle 
for loading and discharging. Edible pro- 
ducts such as lard are carried in 
bulk form, in domestic and _ export 
shipping. 


e ‘Worsening’ Coconut Situation — If 
long-term prosperity for the coconut 
grower is to be achieved, farsighted 
thinking on how to raise productivity 
is urgently needed. This warning was 
given by Duncan Ridler of the United 
Nations’ Food and Agricultural Organi- 

zation. 
Describing the work of the F.A.O. 
Group on Coconut and Coconut Products 
—part of the Organization’s Committee 
(Continued on Page 44) 


Approved by Insuring Companies 


RAPID DELIVERY SEED HOUSE—6 Doors on Each Side. Standard Sizes: 20-30-40 Tons 
or Larger Capacities. 


BOTTOM DUMP BURR HOPPER—8 Doors. 25-35-45 Bale 
Capacities. Based on 500 pounds Burrs per Bale. 


FABRICATORS and ERECTORS of Pre-Fabricated Gin Buildings 
Mote Buildings * Warehouses ® Conveyor Trusses 
Towers * Mix Feed Plants * Meal Bins 


Serving Gins, Oil Mills and Compresses. 


Tru-Fab Metal Products Co., texes 
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(verhead Irrigation 


THE EFFICIENCY of pre-emergence 
applications of weed-killers was 
greatly increased when followed by over- 
head irrigation instead of furrow irriga- 
tion USDA scientists. Ex 
periments at Weslaco, Texas, showed 
overhead irrigation increased the down- 
ward movement of herbicides into a on 
quarter to three-quarter inch layer of 


several 


according to 


soil, while chemicals remained on the 
surface of the soil following a furrow 
irrigation. The downward movement of 
herbicides caused them to come in close 


contact with the germinating weed seeds, 
resulting in more effective control. Dr. 
Robert M. Menges of USDA’s Agricul- 


tural Research Service conducted the re- 
search in cooperation with Texas Ex- 
periment Station. 

* Scientists Study Smells 
SMELLS—tasty and stinky—are being 
studied by Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio. The research is de 


signed to 
provide 


help the Quartermaster Corps 
tastier rations. 


Parthogenic Poults 
HISTORY'S FIRST CREATURES born 


grandfather 


without “ 


are thriving at 


USDA's Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Md. Thirty-seven turkey 
poults were sired by a male turkey 
which was hatched from a non-fertilized 
egg, through parthogenesis. The hen 
which produced this egg had never been 
mated, but the resulting male produced 
normal offspring. 


* Use Cube Root 


CAIRO reports that the Egyptian Min- 
istry of Agriculture is trying to grow 
melons “in cubic form” to make them 
easier to pack for shipment. Use of a 
cube root seems the obvious answer. 


* Give Soybeans a Trial 


SOYBEANS deserve-a trial by many 
Alabama farmers, say Jasper Jernigan, 
Extension agronomist. He points out that 
sovbeans grow well in a number of Ala- 
bama counties and there’s ready market 
for them at oi! mills. Various parts of 
the state can plant from May 1 to June 
15. His advice is practical for parts of 
many other Cotton Belt States. 


* Look Again at That Date 


WHISKEY PRICES dropped at Cin- 
cinnati yesterday “and there is no telling 
where the price will fall now. Two hun- 


dred barrels were sold at $1.50 a gallon.” 


This is an authentic news story from 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal. Un- 
fortunately, the date line is 1884, and 


the item is from the column, “75 Years 
Ago.” 


© Farms Defined 


IT TAKES 10 ACRES to make a farm. 
That's the ruling of the Bureau of Cen- 
sus as it prepares to count the number 
of U.S. farms next fall. Census in 1950 
and 1954 classified farms as places with 
as little as three acres, but this time 
no tract will be counted unless it has 10 
acres or produces $250 worth of agricul- 
tural products. 


* Fooling the Hens 
SCIENTISTS KEEP 
Nature trying to 


MESSING with 
improve on the old 
dame, but sometimes we wonder who'll 
win. Californians have built houses de- 
signed to make turkey hens think it’s 
spring and start laying any old time. 
The goal is year-round production of 
turkeys—Thanksgiving every day, if the 
growers have their way. 


. 

* New Chicken Sandwich 

A NEW KIND of chicken sandwich has 
been suggested by a leader in the broi- 
ler industry, according to The Farm 
Journal. With bread selling for 22 cents 
a pound and chickens bringing 29 cents, 
this speaker said “someone should intro- 
duce a new sandwich consisting of two 
slices of chicken with a piece of bread 
between them.” 


THE SOUTHWEST'S BEST... 
Exhibit Hall and Auditorium 

Resort hotel accommodations 
Year around recreation facilities 


conditioned, 


Air conditioned acres of top convention facilities 
the Moody Center located between the Galvez and Buccaneer 
hotels, all at the heart of the beach at 21st and 23rd streets. 


The Moody Center: Designed for maximum efficiency, completely air con- 
ditioned, 3 two-way escalators, 6 private meeting rooms, check room, drug 
store, 2.500 sq. ft. vestibule, mammoth kitchen. Exhibit hall: 31,000 sq. ft. 
200 booth capacity, divisible by folding walls, street auto entrance, all 
utilities. Auditorium: 19,480 sq. ft., 5 level terraced, 3,500 meeting 
capacity, 2,500 banquet capacity, 90’ x 50’ theatrical stage. scenery loft, 
7 dressing rooms, theatrical lighting, auto and loading ramp from street, 
closed circuit TV with big screen projection, broadcast facilities, projector. 


Hotel Accommodations: Guest rooms for 1,200 delegates immediately next to the 
Moody Convention Center in the Galvez and Buccaneer hotels.. Excellent accommo 
dations recently refurnished and redecorated. Both hotels completely air 

overlook the Gulf of Mexico, feature TV, radios, exceptional 
food and service. The Galvez swimming pool is available to guests of 
both hotels. Total housing on Island for 3,000 delegates 


BOCST ATTENDANCE — 
CHOOSE GALVESTON 


public address system, tape recorder. 
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USDA Honors Workers — 


For Achievements 3 
SPECIAL CEREMONIES were held re- 
cently honoring employees of the USDA, 
for outstanding achievements. i 
Among those honored were John * 
J. Brown, Agricultural Research Service, : 
New Orleans, and Louis A. Fiori, for re- ; 


search in textile engineering that has in- 
creased utilization of cotton through the 
recognition and application of fiber fine- ha 
ness in improving product quality, proc- : 
essing efficiency and merchandising 

practices. 

Also honored was Leonard L. McKin- 
ney, Agricultural Research Service, 
Peoria, Ill., for perservering investiga- 
tions on reactions of vegetable proteins 
which explain the toxicity of certain 
processed proteins, gave new reagents 
to produce aplastic anemia experiment- 
ally and new commercial derivatives. His 
work explained the toxicity of certain 
substances in soybean oil meal. 

Mary L. Rollins, Agricultural Research 
Service, New Orleans, was honored along : h 
with Verne W. Tripp, for brilliant pio- 7 

4 researc é “4 yrovec 
FOUR NEW ORLEANS scientists received the USDA Superior Service Award 
ment of significant basic knowledge of for their achievements in research on cotton, They are (left to right) Verne W. 
the microscopic and submicroscopic struc- rripp, Louis A. Fiori, Mary L. Rollins and John J. Brown. 
ture and behavior of cotton. 

Dr. Erma S. Vanderzant, Agricultural Hutto Co-Op Gin Elects Gin at Wilson Elects 
Research Service, College Station, Texas, 
was honored for basic research on nutri- Current officers and directors of the Farmers’ Coop Gin at Wilson, Texas, 
tional requirements of cotton insects Hutto Cooperative Gin Co., Hutto, Texas, elected C. E. Campbell president at its 
opening the way for exploring new ap- are: Arthur Olander, president; Walter annual meeting. Other newly elected 
proaches to their control that has led to Albert, vice-president; Verner Rydell,  cofficers and directors are, Melvin Wuen- 
methods for rearing the boll weevil and secretary-treasurer; Marshall Ford, Au sche, vice-president; Erwin Sander, sec- 
pink bollworm in the laboratory, thus gust Decker, Arnold Westbert and Arn retary; and Clarence Church, Yates M 
facilitating year-round controlled labora- old Leschber. V. C. Johnson is the Key, Weldon Bailey and A. J. Gicklhorn. 
tory and field investigations. manager. Manager is M. L. Murray. 


You Get MORE for your money with a ae 


WONDER STATE TOWER DRIER 


% 2 Section Construction of 16 Gauge, reinforced by 2 x 2 x 3.16 ; Ps 
angle iron. Each section weighs 1750 lbs. It’s made to LAST. ; 


% Removable front and back, and shelves to facilitate on-the-job re- 


pairing, which reduces down time and repair costs. 


% Featuring — Non-painted shelves to minimize fire hazard and 
choke up. Wonder State Original Non-Choke Discharge. 
Write, wire or call 
v/ WONDER STATE MANUFACTURING CO. 
4 Paragould, Arkansas 
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The Cotton Industry 
(Continued from Page 7) 


signed today for a maximum of auto- 
mation. Automation requires that not 
only the machinery, but the raw materi- 
als also have a minimum of variation. 
Regardless of quality of yarn, the mills 
must have fiber with a minimum amount 
of variation; otherwise there will be ex- 
cessive production stoppages with a cor- 
responding effect on production and 
Cotton fabrics must also meet the 
consumer's demands for appearance, hand 
and durability. Housewives, in purchas- 
ing apparel and household fabrics, com- 
pare the appearance of cotton fabrics 
with those made from man-made fibers. 
They want the attractive appearance of 
man-made fabrics with cotton’s comfort, 
beauty, wearability and launderability. 


New Measures Needed 


At the present time, the ginning pro- 
cedures used to clean and gin the roughly 
harvested, dirty cottons have destroyed 
the landmarks of fiber quality used by 
cotton classers in the days when all cot- 
ton was carefully hand picked. Their 
method in selecting quality was from the 
brightness and color of the cotton, the 
amount and type of leaf trash, and the 
preparation of the sample. The prepara- 
tion of the sample indicated the amount 
of white waste in addition to the trash 
that could be expected in the cotton mill, 
and, to some extent, the neppiness and 
general appearance of the yarn. 

Before the advent of the mechanical 
drier, the producer picked his cotton as 
dry as possible. On most farms and plan- 
tations it was stored in a seed cotton house 
for several days and allowed to come to 


costs 


equilibrium with the atmosphere. In the 
southeast and central regions of the 
southern U.S., the humidity is such that 
cotton will dry to approximately eight 
percent moisture. When correctly ginned 
at that moisture content, relatively little 
damage is done to the cotton fibers. If 
ginned with a higher moisture content, 
the preparation will be rough; and if the 
moi-ture is sufficiently high to cause 
clog-ups in the gin, the fibers will be 
cut by the gin saws, thus the definitions 
of “rough preparation” and “gin cut.” 

With the use of mechanical driers, 
and particularly the lint cleaners, the 
preparation of the cotton can be regu- 
lated to any degree of smoothness de- 
sired. Cotton containing as high as 25 
percent moisture can be dried and ginned 
to good preparation. The preparation of 
the cotton can be made to exceed that 
produced by a simple gin without lint 
cleaners. The roughest preparation turned 
out by a modern gin with driers and 
saw-type lint cleaners would probably 
correspond with the smoothest prepara- 
tion of the old-fashioned gin. Neverthe- 
less, the classer tends to appraise smooth 
preparation as a valuable asset; and if 
bales that have been ginned at four per- 
cent moisture or less and which have a 
smooth, uniform preparation due to the 
felting of the cotton are included in a 
shipment, the classer in any cotton estab- 
lishment will tend to accept these bales 
over those that have a slightly ragged or 
roller-gin type of preparation, regardless 
of their spinning quality. 

It is becoming progressively more dif- 
ficult, therefore, to satisfy the mill buyer 
and still deliver to him the cotton that 
will make the yarn and fabric his mill is 
manufacturing. It would appear now that 
we have reached a point of general con- 


fusion that would justify a complete re- 
assessment of our methods and perhaps 
a change in the system of evaluating and 
designating cotton quality. 

Cotton fiber technology has progressed 
to the point where scientific methods are 
available to measure the various fiber 
qualities. Instrumentation has lagged be- 
hind science, however, partly due to a 
general indifference on the part of the 
cotton industry and a resistance on the 
part of the merchant and mill buyer to 
use the instruments to replace visual ap- 
praisal. The trend now is to use the in- 
struments to suppleme.t the cotton 
classer, and new and better cotton testing 
instruments will be forthcoming. 


New Instruments Available 


Dorothy Nickerson of the Standards 
and Testing Branch of USDA has devel- 
oped the science of cclor and reflectance 
measurements. The instrument known as 
the Nickerson-Hunter Cotton Colorimeter 
has been designed to measure both the 
brightness and chroma. Brightness may 
be defined as “the percentage of white 
light reflected from the surface of the 
sample,” and the chroma as “the yellow- 
ness in contrast to blueness.” 

The only instrument generally avail- 
able to the industry to measure the per- 
centage of waste is the Shirley Analyzer. 
The ACCO Laboratory has made a pre- 
liminary study of this problem, and test 
results indicate that a simple, inexpen- 
sive, very rapid method can be developed 
for fractionating cotton lint that will 
give the percentage of trash from which 
the mill waste can be estimated. 

The United States Testing Co., in co- 
operation with W. D. Felder & Co., has 
developed a mechanical “cotton classer” 
that measures brightness, color and leaf 
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surface or percentage of trash. It also 
measures a combination of preparation 
and leaf, or areas of sharp contrast in 
color. This instrument has not been cali- 
brated against use-value, and no attempt 
has been made to define cotton quality 
other than in terms of the classer’s grade 
and staple length. 

The general attitude of most members 
of the cotton industry is such that the 
industry as a whole is not yet ready to 
change the methods of designating cot- 
ton quality on the basis of classer’s grade 
and staple to laboratory-measured values 
including brightness, color, and percent- 
age of waste. The trend is in that direc- 
tion, however, and mill buyers in certain 
countries are demanding cottons selected 
by laboratory tests. It is not yet practical 
to merchandise cotton on laboratory 
measurements due to the lack of reliable 
instruments that will measure the sample 
at an acceptable cost. Certain quality 
measurements would be valuable to the 
mills. For example, brightness could be 
designated in actual percentages of re- 
flected light, as measured on the Nicker- 
son-Hunter Cotton Colorimeter. Color 
also measured on the same Colorimeter 
could be indicated as +b, using the scale 
on the instrument. Field-damaged bales 
could be distinguished from bright or un- 
damaged bales with a lot of trash by 
measuring the trash content; creamy cot- 
ton that has aged in storage could be 
differentiated from spotted cottons by 
the general appearance; and tinged and 
yellow-stained bales are obvious from the 
amount of chroma. 


New Method Suggested 

The percentage of waste could be mea- 
sured on the Shirley Analyser for re- 
search purposes and ACCO’s new ana- 
lyser for commercial tests and rounded 
off to even percentages: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, ete. With modern ginning methods, it 
is possible to have bales with the per- 
centage of waste corresponding with 
Strict Middling or even Good Middling 
(i.e., one or two percent), but with a 
brightness of 65 and a creamy, spotted, 
tinged, or even a gray color. It is also 
possible to have a bright bale with 80 
percent reflectance, white so far as color 
is concerned, but with a trash content of 
five or six percent. A simple method of 
designating cotton quality could be some- 
what as follows: 

50 to 85-—for brightness of fiber 

6 to 16—gray to white or yellow stained 

1 to about 15 percentage of waste content 

A bale might be marked “80-8-1” in- 
stead of Strict Middling. Similarly, an- 
other bale could be designated “70-11-5”"; 
this would be what we now call Strict 
Low Middling Spotted with Low Mid- 
dling leaf content. Another example 
would be “65-8-2"; this would be Strict 
Middling gray. 

In the same manner, the fiber length, 
fineness, and strength could be indicated 
by: 

1 to 20, as indexes of fiber length 

Micronaire scale for fiber fineness 

Pressley strength 
A bale might be: 3 for short staple, 4.5 
for medium coarse, 80 for Pressley 
strength, and designated “3-4.5-80.” The 
two designations would include six sepa- 
rate index numbers. One could be placed 
above the other, thus: 


S0-8-1 
9-4.2-85 
Such a cotton could be a Strict Middling 


1-1/16” with 4.2 Micronaire and 85 Press- 
ley. Each value needed in selecting the 


cotton would be known and the limits of 


a shipment could be defined without 
confusion. 

This would be a departure from pres- 
ent methods of describing cotton; but 
even if the test methods were available, 
the industry is not yet ready for such a 
radical change. It would take some time 
for the merchant and mill buyer to be- 
come familiar with a new system of de- 
scribing cotton quality; but once it was 
known to the entire industry, there would 
be no difficulty in pricing the cotton on 
the basis of the measured values, and 
these values could be reproduced by the 
receiver of the cotton in any quality so 
long as the test procedure was known. 

Obviously this would take from the 
cotton trade the element of opinion as to 
what a good bale is worth and could 
change the methods of both the mill and 


the merchant. A gray bale of cotton 
would be limited to certain mills, but a 
yellow-stained bale, when blended with 
white cotton, could be used by mills that 
would not dare use such a blend without 
accurately measured color. White cotton 
would still be utilized for many yarn con- 
structions. Bright cotton is associated 
with high Pressley strength, easy bleach- 
ability, and good dyeing characteristics, 
and would bring a premium over dull 
fiber. The percentage of waste could vary 
considerably in any given shipment so 
long as the mill knew the average per- 
centage to be anticipated and that the 
fiber quality would not change beyond 
the usable limits. 

Today the grade designation has little 
meaning other than the percentage of 
waste, which is the smallest single fac- 
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tor in the quality of cotton. Adjacent fabric. Bale two could be used for a wide 
yrades vary from one to two percent in range of fabrics, but would have more 
percentage of leaf trash, whereas the waste. Bale three would be decidely lim- 
price from one grade to another is fre ited since it could not be used in white 
quently many times greater than could goods or fabrics dyed in certain pastel 
be indicated by the differences in per- shades. It would also have sufficient 
centage of waste. For example: A bright, field damage to lose an appreciable 
high grade cotton would have the num- amount of fiber length in processing and 
bers “80-9-2"; a bright, Low Middling could not, therefore, be expected to live 
bale might have the values “75-9-5"; and up to the staple length designation. 
a clean, Strict Middling cotton with some It would take some time for the entire 
yellow ppg might have the designation industry to understand these values and 
55-11-2." The latter would contain about jearn to price cotton accordingly. Each 
the same amount of trash or waste as bale of cotton would then be a series of 
the bright, white bale, but would be low six designating factors, three represent- 
in reflectance and medium in chroma ing what we now call grade and three 
The first bale could be used for essen representing staple length, fineness and 
tially any type of fabric, but would be strength. The first set could always be 
too vood for any but the best quality placed above the second to avoid confu 
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sion. From these six factors, a mill could 
learn to purchase their cotton and could 
check to see if they obtained what they 
ordered. 

This method of merchandising cotton 
is not possible today for many reasons. 
Young merchants or beginners, however, 
could be trained to use such designations. 
It will find opposition in the government 
loan system, however, although a need 
for something specific has already been 
demonstrated. Laboratory techniques 
could be developed to determine quickly 
the various quality factors indicated in 
this series of designations. 

The cotton industry of tomorrow will 
therefore be more like those of steel, 
concrete, rubber, and essentially all raw 
materials bought and sold on specifica- 
tions. The tolerances of quality will be 
limited and the penalty for failure to de- 
liver specified qualities will be specific. 
Under such a system, the government 
loan, which is a curse to much of the 
cotton industry today, could become a 
valuable asset if properly administered. 
The government could, if they placed the 
loan at the insurance level, serve as a 
carrier of raw cotton by guaranteeing to 
the local banks a limited collateral for 
each bale, depending upon its quality 
designations. This bale could then be sold 
through the normal channels of trade 
and delivered anywhere in the world for 
value received. The merchant would of 
necessity have to use service and integ 
rity as selling points. This would reduce 
speculation in cotton merchandising, but 
would make cotton more competitive in 
relation to man-made fibers and would 
make American cotton more competitive 
with foreign growths. 


Eastern States Petroleum, 
Signal Oil Plan Merger 


Eastern States Petroleum & Chemical 
Corp., has announced that it is working 
out the details of an agreement to merge 
with Signal Oil and Gas Co. of Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

In a joint announcement by Richard B. 
Kahle, chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer, and Reginald N. Blaize, 
president of Eastern States Petroleum & 
Chemical Corp., it was stated that the 
agreement provides only for an exchange 
of stock. 

The announcement further stated, “As 
the Gulf Coast’s leading independent oil 
refinery, we are happy to join forces 
with one of the largest independent oil 
companies in the West Coast area. Signal 
Oil and Gas Company's domestic and 
foreign production together with their 
other diversified operations will supple- 
ment Eastern States’ own widespread 
operations and enable the new organiza- 
tion to become an integrated company 
and market and exchange its products 
throughout the world.” 

In this transaction Signal is acquiring 
a 60,000-barrel complete and modern re- 
finery, a petro-chemical plant and re- 
search center, located on the Houston 
Ship Channel, together with Deepwater 
Marine Terminals and an interest in the 
Rancho Pipeline which extends from 
West Texas to Houston. Signal is one of 
the oldest independent oil companies in 
the West Coast area, having been estab- 
lished over 30 years ago. 


@ JOHN G. KING, Lubbock fer- 
tilizer manufacturer, has bought eight 
blocks of land and property formerly 
used by Mangum (Okla.) Cotton Oil Co. 
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Conference Held on 
Cotton Standards 


DELEGATES to the recent Universal 
Cotton Standards Conference in Wash- 
ington approved about 1,900 boxes of the 
universal cotton standards, USDA 
reports. 

The standards will be the basis for 
world-wide trade in American Upland 
cotton for the next three years. They 
must be used as the official standards in 
this country for all transactions based 
on description. 

he conference was held under provi- 
sions of the Cotton Standards Act which 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture 
to enter into agreements with cotton 
trade groups in foreign countries who 
agree to use the Universal Cotton 
Standards. 

Those attending represented 14 cotton 
associations in Belgium, England, France, 
Germany, India, Italy, Japan, Spain, 
Poland and The Netherlands. Also taking 
part in the conference were representa- 
tives of 46 industry groups in this 
country. 

In addition, the conference considered 
and decided that: 

1. Official physical standards for Spot- 
ted Cotton in the grades Strict Middling 
Spotted through Low Middling Spotted 
be promulgated. Good Middling Spotted 
will remain a descriptive standard. 

2. Official descriptive standards for 
Light Spotted cotton in the grades Good 
Middling Light Spotted through Low 
Middling Light Spotted be promulgated. 

3. Official descriptive standards for 
Plus cotton in the White grades, Middling 
Plus through Good Ordinary Plus be 
promulgated. 

4. Official descriptive standards for 
Light Gray cotton in the grades Good 
Middling Gray through Strict Low Mid- 
dling Light Gray be promulgated. 

5. The wording of the present official 
descriptive standards for Gray cotton be 
revised slightly. 

6. An official definition for Below 
Grade cotton be promulgated. 

7. No general revision of the standards 
be made at this time. 

8. A proposed system for specifying 
color and leaf separately by use of plus 
and minus numbers not be adopted. The 
present rule for averaging factors of 
grade will remain in effect. 

9. The proposed standard for Strict 
Good Ordinary Spotted cotton not be 
promulgated. 


Georgia Cotton Improvement 
Demonstrations Planned 


Complete cotton demonstrations have 
been established in eight counties by 
Georgia Extension Service. 

Farmers cooperating in the program 
are: Jack Harrell, Mitchell County; Billy 
Jones, Terrell; Charles Williams, Crisp; 
R. H. Williams, Wilcox; W. H. Waller, 
Irwin; Ray Hitchcock, Washington; Lan 
nis Etheridge, Jackson, and Crowder 
Mitcham, Meriwether. 

W. H. Sell, agronomist, said county 
agents will supervise the cotton demon- 
strations according to Extension recom- 
mendations. Each demonstration will be 
used to teach cotton growers recom- 
mended production practices for the re- 
spective area. 

Sell said that the demonstrations are 
being sponsored by the Cotton Producers’ 
Association and Hercules Powder Co. The 
Cotton Producers’ Association has sup- 
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plies each farmer with enough 4-12-12 
or 5-10-15 fertilizer and ammonium ni- 
trate to meet soil test recommendations 
for producing two bales of cotton per 
acre. 

Hercules Powder Co. is supplying toxa- 
phene, DDT, and other insecticides need- 
ed for complete insect control. Liquid 
insecticides are being used on all the 
demonstrations to insure better plant 
coverage under all weather conditions, 
Sell explained. A grant in aid to the Ex- 
tension Service for conducting the insect 
control program is also being supplied 
by Hercules Powder Co. 

Sell said that a similar program was 
conducted during 1958 on more than 400 
acres in 13 counties. An average yield of 
952 pounds of lint cotton per acre was 
obtained at a production cost of approxi 
mately 25 cents per pound. 


P. L. 480 Agreement With 
Pakistan Is Amended 


USDA has announced an amendment 
to the agreement between the United 
States and Pakistan, to provide for the 
purchase of an additional $3,700,000 
worth of soybean/cottonseed oil. The 
amended agreement was negotiated under 
Title I of P.L. 480. 


College Co-Op Gin Meets 
Howard Alford has been elected presi- 
dent of the College Avenue Co-op Gin, 
Route 4, Lubbock, and will serve with the 
following officers and directors: Med- 
fred Weaver, vice-president; Moody 
White, secretary; Louie Mote and C. H. 
Thomas. Manager is J. M. Johnson. 
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International Seed Crushers 
(Continued from Page 37) 


on Commodity Problems—Ridler said it 
functioned in the informal atmosphere of 
a study group; its representation Was ex- 
pected to be expert and the fullest par- 
ticipation by observers such as_ the 
1.A.8.C. and the South Pacific Commis- 
sion was encouraged 

The Group was set up in 1957, and pro- 
posed holding its third session in Rome 
early in 1960. From the beginning it had 
been recognized that the Group had a 
formidable task and that progress would 
necessarily be slow, having regard to the 
conditions and state of understanding of 
the coconut situation. 


e New ‘Coconut Rural Banks’ The 
Philippine Coconut Producers’ Federa 
tion, the national organization of coconut 
planters in that country, has established 
several “coconut rural banks” in the dif- 
ferent areas of Luzon and will soon 
branch out in the Visayas and Mindanao, 

This news was given at the annual 
Congress by Tirso Uytengsu, who was 
reporting on “Philippine Copra Quality,” 
He said that the Philippine copra pro- 
duction was still basically in the hands of 
small farmers, each collecting only a 
minute percentage of the total produc- 
tion. It was a difficult task and would 
take a long, long time to educate these 
individual producers in the finer methods 
of improved collection, drying and han- 
dling, unless financial assistance in the 
form of small loans could be made avail- 
uble to them—such was the object of the 
“coconut rural banks.” 


© Seybeans Now ‘Dominant’ Protein 


The growth of the American formula Texas Cotton Ginners List 


feed industry and the increased use of 
soybean meal by livestock and poultry More District Meetings 


feeders have been two of the most impor- 
tant developments in the U.S.’s agricul- 
tural economy. This view was expressed have been announced District ". on 
by Eldred A. Cayce, vice-president, Rals- mest July 16. at the County 
ton Purina Co., St. Louis, before the Club at 11:30 
Congress of the International Association The meeting of District. 8 hes been 
of Seed Crushers at Cannes, France. 99 at time and 
“There has been a simultaneous growth place to be announced later, while Dis- 
in the formula feed industry and the pro- tricts 1, 2, and 3 will meet July 28 at 


duction and consumption of soybean meal Nicholson House, Paris, at 10 a.m. 
in the U.S. Soybean meal has advanced 


from a minor part of the total protein : P ts 

supply in the 1930’s to the dominant New Mexico Ginners 

source in recent years. Production of (Continued from Page 16) 

on feeds reached 40 million tons ment will be held at the Cree Meadows 

ast year, which was nearly four times Golf Course 

the ae ol period just That same evening the annual banquet 

prior to World War II,” Cayce said. and dance will take place in the dining 

© President’s Review Guy Chipper- "om of the Lodge. Speaker for the ban- 

field of the British Oil and Cake Mills, 4¥*t will be Jack Sitton, public relations 
counselor and executive secretary, New 

Mexico Press Association, Carlsbad. 

Friday, June 26, the “Breakfast for 
Ginners,” will be held at 7 a.m. in the 
coffee shop of the Lodge. Committee 
meetings will be held beginning at 8 
a.m., with an executive session sched- 
uled at 9:30 a.m. when the election of 
officers and directors will be held, dele- 
gates to the National Cotton Council, and 
National Cotton Ginners Association will 
be named, and the committees will make 
their reports. 

Officers who have directed the activi- 
ties of the Association this season include 
O. J. Ford, Hagerman, president; Wood- 

@ SANDRA McALLISTER of _ row Allen, Lovington, vice-president, and 
Glendale is Arizona Junior Maid of Winston Lovelace, Loving, secretary- 
Cotton. treasurer. 


who is president of the International 
Association of Seed Crushers’ reviewed 
the developments during the year since 
the group last met in Brussels. He 
stated that the year had been rather a 
difficult one for the international seed 
crushing industry. “Apart from low- 
priced whale and palm oil, butter and 
lard, the combination of the drouth in 
the Philippines and the unrest in Indo- 
nesia affected both stability of prices and 
the relative consumption of the various 
vegetable oils in which we are mainly 
interested.” 
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20 Years of Progress in Controlling 


by 
C. R. PARENCIA 


Entomology Research Division, 
ARS-USDA 


HE USDA Cotton Insect Laboratory 

was established at Waco, Texas, in 
March, 1939, under the direction of K. P. 
Ewing, now retired. The writer has been 
associated with this laboratory since 
1942 and became laboratory leader in 
February, 1953. Staff members are C. B. 
Cowan, J. W. Davis, and L. C. Fife. 

Since this is the twentieth anniversary 
of the laboratory’s establishment, it 
seems fitting to review the progress it 
has made. Whereas research at other 
locations has contributed to the over-all 
progress, it does not appear to be amiss 
to point out some of the significant 
changes in cotton-insect control which 
were influenced by results of research 
conducted at this laboratory. 

A review of the Texas Guide for Con- 
trolling Cotton Insects published each 
year by the Texas Extension Service re- 
veals chronological progress in research 
accomplishments during the 20-year 
period. The recommendations in the 
Guide are based on results of experi- 
ments conducted by the Texas Experi- 
ment Station, and the Waco and Browns- 
ville laboratories of the Entomology Re- 
search Division, USDA. Although some 
revision was made each year, the most 


Cotton Insects in Central Texas 


significant changes are indicated when 
the period is divided as follows: 1939- 
1944, 1945-1949, and 1950-1958. 

Prior to 1945, arsenicals and sulfur 
were the principal insecticides used for 
cotton-insect control. Calcium arsenate 
was the main weapon against the boll 
weevil, bollworm, and cotton leafworm, 
but its application usually resulted in 
injurious cotton aphid infestations. 
Paris green and lead arsenate continue 
to be used to control outbreaks of the 
cotton leafworm and cryolite was used 
to control the bollworm. During the 
initial six years of the period refine- 
ments were made through research, but 
there were no outstanding developments. 


e Major Changes After 1945 — In the 
mid-Forties chlorinated hydrocarbon in- 
secticides entered the picture, and re- 
sulted in the first change in insecticides 
used on cotton since the development of 
calcium arsenate. Research workers 
rapidly explored their possibilities. Their 
general effectiveness against most of the 
cotton insects resulted in wide aecept- 
ance by growers, so that by the late 
Forties considerably more acreage was 
being treated than ever before. 

The chlorinated hydrocarbons largely 
replaced calcium arsenate, although 
some of it continued to be used in local- 
ized areas. Some of them—such as BHC, 
aldrin, dieldrin, chlordane, and heptach- 
lor—were found to be effective against 
boll weevils but not against bollworms. 
The reverse was true of DDT. Mixtures 


of these with DDT gave good control of 
combination infestations of these two im- 
portant pests. Toxaphene and later en- 
drin were found to be effective against 
both insects. 

Thus significant progress was made in 


Poisoning Pays! 


@ THIS ARTICLE is one of the 
many proofs that proper poison- 
ing pays the grower of cotton. 
Without modern insecticides, 
USDA says in a recent release 
mentioning the Waco research 
discussed in the accompanying 
article, producers would pay an 
annual toll of almost one pound 
of seed cotton out of each three 
produced. 

A similar study, conducted in 
Louisiana for 30 years, showed 
that insect control increased 
seed cotton production 371 
pounds per acre (25.5 percent) 
over yields of untreated cotton. 


cotton-insect control during the period 
1945-49. In recognition of its contribu- 


tion to these research accomplishments, 


the Waco laboratory in May, 1949, re- 


ceived the USDA Award for Superior 


COMPARATIVE YIELDS OBTAINED IN TREATED AND UNTREATED PLOTS IN COTTON INSECT CONTROL EXPERIMENTS CONDUCTED IN CENTRAL TEXAS 1939-1958 


Plots 


YER 1939 1940 1941 1942 1944 


AVE. Mo. 4.6 5.2 7.0 5.1 
APPLS 


([] YIELD IN TREATED PLOTS 


1%5 1946 19%9 191 
3-3 5.9 5.4 4-7 41 


1%2 1 1%4 195 1956 1957 1958 Ave. 
4.7 . 2.9 6.4 $3.1 7.3 7.0 45.2 
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Service “For -.outstanding achievements 
in the development and application of 
new insecticides for the control of cot 
ton insects.” 

The only application equipment avail- 
able at the beginning of the period was 
that used for calcium arsenate, and for 
several years the new insecticides were 
applied only as dusts. One of the limit 
ing factors for their wider acceptance 
was that weather conditions had to be 
nearly ideal for effective dust applica 
tions. Dusts had to be applied late in 
the afternoon, at night, or early in the 
morning when the air was calm. In 
many areas satisfactory dusting periods 
were of short duration and often nonex- 
istent. Consequently only small acre 
ages could be treated in a day's opera 
tion 

With the advent of the chlorinated 
hydrocarbon insecticides, entomologists 
at the Waco laboratory took a new look 
at “per-square” boll weevil control, with 
the idea of also controlling other early- 
season insects. Previously there were no 
insecticides that would control combina- 
tion infestations of such early-season 
pests as thrips, cotton aphids, overwin 
tered boll wee vils, and cotton fleahop 
pers. It was found that the chlorinated 
hydrocarbon insecticides would fill this 
need 

Small-plot and large-scale experiments 
conducted in Central Texas in 1946-47 
did not give conclusive results. Com 
munity-wide experiments conducted in 
Wharton County in 1948 proved that a 
preventive program was profitable and 
simplified the farmer's control problem 
Dusts were used in these experiments, 
and again it was realized that their ap- 
plication requirements would limit the 
effectiveness of the program 

In 1948 it was also found that the new 
insecticides were effective when applied 
in emulsions with low-pressure, low-vol- 
ume spray equipment Community-wide 
early-season experiments with sprays in 
1949 and 1950 gave outstanding results 
and demonstrated the feasibility of us 
ing sprays on cotton. The early-season 
control program is now practiced over 
wide areas where insects are a menace 
at that time. In recent years as much as 


80 percent of the acreage in Central 
Texas received such treatment. 

Sprays for late-season control were 
readily accepted by growers because of 
several advantages over dusts. They 
fitted well into a daytime farm opera- 
tion, since they could be applied under 
more adverse weather conditions. The 
spider mite problem became more serious 
with spray applications, but it was 
solved when Aramite, and the _ phos- 
phorus insecticides parathion and deme- 
ton became available. Other phosphorus 
insecticides, such as Guthion, methyl 
parathion, and malathion, were found to 
control several of the cotton insects, but 
not the bollworm. Unfortunately all ex- 
cept malathion are extremely toxic to 
man, and adequate precautions must be 
exercised when they are being handled. 

As a result of research in 1957 and 
1958 a new insecticide, Sevin, a carba- 
mate, is being recommended for cotton- 
insect control in 1959. It is recommend- 
ed only as a dust, because spray formu- 
lations are not yet satisfactory for farm- 
er use. It is hoped that a finely ground 
wettable powder, which will be available 
for field testing this season, will prove 
to be effective. Sevin is effective against 
a wide variety of insects, but does not 
control spider mites or cabbage loopers. 


@ Systemics Are Promising—A compara- 
tively new development in early-season 
control of certain cotton insects is the 
use of systemic insecticides as seed 
treatments. Such materials were first 
tested in the field by the Waco labora- 
tory in 1954. In 1955 Thimet applied at 
the rate of one pound per acre gave 
control of thrips for five weeks after 
plant emergence. This control was com- 
parable to that obtained with weekly 
applications of conventional insecticides. 
It gave control of aphids and spider 
mites for several weeks longer. However, 
it failed to remain effective long enough 
to give control of overwintered boll 
weevils and cotton fleahoppers compar- 
able with that obtained with conven- 
tional methods. In some experiments 
seed germination was reduced and plant 
growth was retarded. 

Growers are using limited plantings 


P. 0. Box 3092 


Seed-0-Meter &. 


A new 
weighing of cottonseed. Cost and installation 
is much less than the cost of installation alone 
on the old hopper-type scale. 


e Records every five seconds 
cords by the second, the bale, the season 
—or all three e Takes the guesswork 
out of splitting bales 
delays, no labor 
without 
e Economical, Dependable and Accurate. 


Simple Installation — Write for further details and earliest delivery date. 


Manufacturers of Cotton Beam Scales, Grab Hooks, 
Sampling Knives, and Cotton Scale Repairs. 


Cecil Crow Scale Works 


WACO, TEXAS 


device for continuous automatic 


e Re- 


e No stops, no 
e No seeds get by 
being weighed and recorded 


Phone Plaza 2-7111 
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of Thimet-treated seed, even with its 
known limitations. This approach to in- 
sect control has tremendous possibilities 
and with the development of more effec- 
tive and less hazardous compounds or 
with improved methods of application it 
may revolutionize cotton-insect control 
in the future. 


e Yields Prove Value — The improved 
control through the use of new insecti 
cides and application methods during the 
last 20 years is illustrated by compara 
tive yields obtained in treated and un- 
treated plots in experiments conducted 
by the Waco laboratory. Treated plots re 
ceived an average of 5.2 applications pe? 
year during this period and the yield of 
seed cotton was 309 pounds per acre more 
than in the untreated plots, an increase 
of 42 percent. Substantial increases in 
vield were obtained each year except in 
1939 and 1943. Increases ranged from 
61 pounds in 1939 to 683 pounds in 1955. 
The ey exceeded 50 percent in six 
years and 25 percent in 16 years of the 
period. 

Prior to 1945 when arsenicals and sul 
fur were relied on for insect control, the 
average yield increase from treatment 
was 34 percent. Since the organic insecti- 
cides and new control techniques have 
been available, the average increase has 
been 53 percent. Since a much larger 
acreage is being treated than previously, 
these developments have considerable in- 
fluence on cotton production. Similar re 
sults have been obtained throughout the 
Cotton Belt. Yields for the Central Tex- 
as area over the 20 year period are given 
in the accompanying chart. 


e Resistance Is New Problem — Insect 
resistance to insecticides has created a 
new problem and a new challenge. In 
1955 increased tolerance to the chlori 
nated hydrocarbons in boll weevil popu 
lations was found in some localities in 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mississippi. 
The next year it was found in small local- 
ized areas in Brazos, Robertson, and 
Burleson Counties in Texas. This has 
now occurred on some farms in Falls and 
McLennan Counties. 

Increased tolerance to these insecti 
cides in cotton fleahopper populations 
occurred over much of the eastern third 
of Texas in 1958. Thus far results of 
current research have enabled growers 
to cone with the problem, but research 
must be intensified if it is to continue 
to be handled successfully in the future 

Research during the last 15 years has 
led to the use of new, highly efficient 
insecticides and methods for their appli 
cation which have resulted in greatly in- 
creased returns to the cotton grower. 

Personnel of the Waco, Texas, labor- 
atory are proud to have made some sig- 
nificant contributions to this over-all 
progress. However, they know that they 
and other cotton entomologists cannot 
afford to rest on past laurels. The threat 
of insecticide resistance among cotton 
insects and the importance of developing 
better control measures which will 
achieve maximum control at a minimum 
cost to the grower make it imperative 
that even greater improvements through 
research be made in the near future than 
have heen accomplished in the past. 


Central Soya Promotes Two 


Central Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has elected Robert B. Parrott an execu- 
tive vice-president and Richard O. West- 
ley vice-president in charge of the grain 
division. 
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J. O. WILSON 
of Atlanta 


Forty YEARS AGO, Buckeye Cotton 
Oil Co. hired a young fellow fresh out of 
World War I as a seed buyer for the 
mill at Jackson, Miss. 

The date was Oct. 21, 1919. S. M. Har- 
mon, then assistant manager of the mill 
and later secretary-treasurer of National 
Cottonseed Products Association, did the 
hiring. The young man was destined to 
go far in the oil mil] business, and to 
gain a host of friends. 

He was James O. Wilson, better known 
as JO Wilson, now retired, but still 
as interested as ever in his friends and 
in his industry. Friends, and their beauti- 
ful wooded lot and home at 471 Loridans 
Drive, N.E., Atlanta, Ga., are two of the 
things that Ethel and JO Wilson enjoy 
the mos‘. 


e Born in Louisiana — JO Wilson was 
born, Aug. 11, 1887, in East Baton Rouge 
Parish, in Louisiana, the son of John 
Gaston Wilson and Lou Alberta (Carney) 
Wilson. His grandfather, Uriah Wilson, 
was a Confederate soldier, killed in the 
battle of Corinth. 

After being tutored by his mother, JO 
graduated from Kernan Collegiate Acad- 
emy at Slaughter, La. He began work for 
the L.N.O. & T. Railroad, which later 
became a branch of Illinois Central. Here 
he gained his first experience in handling 
cottonseed. 

In those days, large tonnages of seed 
moved by rail to oil mills. It was part of 
Wilson’s work to look after the weighing 
and forwarding of loaded cars of seed 
Twelve hours of work daily, seven days 
a week, was the standard practice then 

JO was only a teen-ager, but his abil- 
ity, devotion to his job and eagerness to 
learn gave him ovportunities to advance 
In appreciation of what this had meant to 
him, in later years Wilson helped to open 
the door to opportunity for deserving 
young people in whom he saw capacity 
for greater responsibility. 

Wilson later was commercial agent for 
a steamship line, out of Mobile. 

World War I interrupted his business 
career. Commissioned a Second Lieuten- 
ant in the Signal Corps, he was promoted 
to First Lieutenant and served 15 months 
overseas. After the War, he returned to 
a lifelong career with Buckeye. 

That career saw him advance to assis- 
tant manager at Jackson within four 
years, then to manager of the Buckeye 
mills at Greenwood and Jackson in 1924. 
By 1926, Wilson was promoted to man- 
ager of the Western Division for Buck- 
eye, with headquarters in Memphis; and 
in 1928 he was transferred to Atlanta as 


By J. E. Moses 


manager of seed buying for the Eastern 
and Western Divisions. 

Wilson became Buckeye vice-president 
in charge of seed buying a couple of 
years later, and he served in this capac 
ity for approximately a quarter-century, 
retiring on Dec. 31, 1955. 


e Believes in Future—JO Wilson has un 
faltering faith in the future of the cotton 
oil business. He values highly the contri- 
butions the industry has made to the 


nation’s economy, and his confidence that 
the industry can adjust to changing con- 
ditions is founded in his knowledge of 
the integrity and ability of the men who 
guide the oil mill business. 

The Wilsons have one daughter, Mrs. 
Harold Lee Walters, Jr. Her husband is 
with Buckeye Cellulose Corp., Cotton Oil 
Division, in Memphis, and they have 
three children, two boys and a girl. 

JO Wilson is a Methodist, a Scottish 
Rite Mason and a member of the Atlanta 
Athletic Club and Chamber of Commerce 
Most of all, though, JO is a cottonseed 
crusher—‘the fricnd of numerous men 
active in oil milling today who learned 
from him and who value highly their 
friendship with him. 


Citizens Gin Elects 
Citizens Co-op Gin of 
Texas, has named J. M. Johnston as 
president for the new season. Other 
officers are L. L. Alderson, vice-presi- 
dent; W. C. Thompson, secretary and 
manager; and board members J. E. 
Armes, W. L. Allford, Hermon Edwards, 
James Stroope and Billy J. Keesee. 


Shallowater, 


@ FRANK BRYANT, formerly 
at Floydada, Texas, has bought Rhea Mill 
Gin Co. in Collin County from Dodson 
Brothers. BRYANT visited The Press 
offices, June 10. 


500 South Haskell 


**Heat Treated” Gin Saws 


Installed at Your Gin —Call Us 
e Gin and Mill Supplies 


COTTON BELT GIN SERVICE, INC. 


"Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Gin Saws in America.” 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


e Gin Service 


Phone TAylor 7-5425 


Fabricating 
General Machine Work 
Gin Saw and Rib Work 


Night Phone 
SH 4-6733 


A NEW SERVICE AND SAVINGS 
for COTTON GINS and OIL MILLS 


Manufacturers 
SPECIALIZING IN: 


Machinery Erection 
General Repair Service 
Designing and Manufacturing 


Distribution of Associated Equipment for 
Cotton Gins and Oil Mills 


West Texas Machinery & Equipment Co. 


2210 East 50th St. 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
P. O. Box 526 


e Distributors 


Plant Phone 
SH 4-7366 
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Centuries of 
Cotton Fashions 


PAGEANT being prepared for the 1959 meeting of 


the International Federation of Cotton and Allied 
Textile Industries in Vienna, next September. 


A FEW THREADS of cotton yarn 

more than 5,000 years old from India 
. . . pieces of fabric woven before Christ 
by the Paracas Indians of Peru... 
quotations from the Roman writer, Pliny 

. and re-created cotton fashions 
from all over the world and all through 
history will become sales points for cot- 
ton next September in Vienna. 

These are some of the components in 
a pageant tracing 50 centuries of cotton 
fashions being prepared by the Austrian 
Cotton Institute and Cotton Council In- 
ternational for the 1959 meeting of the 
International Federation of Cotton and 
Allied Textile Industries. Vienna’s Mu- 
seum of Anthropology, the National Cot- 
ton Council, USDA, cotton scholars and 
fabric technicians in a dozen countries 
are assisting. 

Forty authentic costumes, ranging 
from India’s styles of 3,000 B.C. to 
Christian Dior’s New Look of 1947, will 
dramatize the role of cotton in history’s 
fashion zenith. The show will include re- 
creations of ancient Egypt’s gauze-like 
sheaths, classical Greek gowns, woven 
plaids from pre-Spanish Peru, fantastic 
priestly robes of Mexico’s Maya civiliza- 
tion, quilted cotton armor from the 
Crusades, 13th century Persian robes 
and colorful costumes from Africa, Indo- 
nesia and Japan. There will also be a 
sweeping chronology of modern styles: 
dresses from the Louis XV, Directoire 
and Empire styles of France, 1790 
America, mid-nineteenth century Eu- 
rope, “la belle epoch”—Europe 1900, 
flapper vogues of the 1920's and finally, 
two 1947 “New Look” dresses especially 
re-created by the Maison Christian Dior. 

Current Viennese creations will be 
shown to bring the fashion story up-to- 
date. 

The U.S. will be represented by two 
ladies dresses and a child's costume 
from the year 1794—the year in which 
Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin, 
thus making possible abundant supplies 
of cotton for clothing. 

But the pageant is more than a fash- 
ion show, more than a historical pagent. 
It will supply the basis for making some 
important selling points to the textile 
mill executives of more than 16 coun- 
tries who will be attending the Federa- 
tion’s annual meeting in Vienna and 
through subsequent movies, booklets, ad- 
vertising copy and other mass media 


\, Homan naturalist Pliny 


multiplications to many other audiences 
throughout the world. 

The sales message in this case is that 
the cotton fiber imparts outstanding 
qualities of beauty, utility and depend- 
ability to textile products that make 
them very desirable. The historical pa- 
geant will show that these cotton quali- 
ties have been acclaimed for more than 
5,000 years; that cotton has been the 
choice of kings and queens, priests and 
princesses, artists and renowned beau- 
ties the world over; that it has served 
mankind from the cradle to the grave 
as long as man’s activities have been re- 
corded. 

History also emphasizes cotton’s amaz- 
ing durability. Pieces of cotton cloth 
have recently been found that were used 
in the Mohenjo-Dare civilization in the 
Indus Valley around 3,000 B.C. Other 
pieces of cotton fabric have been found 
in the Andes Mountains of Peru which 
carbon tests indicate were worn at least 
2,000 years before the time of Christ. 
History points up cotton’s natural af- 
finity for dyes: the colors of Peruvian 
fabrics thousands of years old are still 
lovely and vivid. 


The story of life in early times will 
also testify to cotton’s utility. The 
women of Asia have for centuries 
scrubbed and beaten their cotton clothes 
on rocks in rivers and spread them on 
bushes in the full sun to dry. Women of 
pioneer America boiled their cottons in 
the homemade lye water and ironed 
them with flatirons right out of the fire. 

Against such background, the story of 
modern cotton will be spotlighted in a 
showing of Viennese high fashions. The 
point, of course, is that the fiber which 
has served mankind so well through time 
is available today in a host of desirable 
and beautiful products. 

Advance indications are that the event 
will be covered by European television 
and movie companies, by all leading 
fashion publications and the great inter- 
national wire services. It looks as if it 
will create as much international news 
and picture interest in cotton as CCI's 
Venice Show in 1957-—then the first 
truly international fashion show ever 
staged by any fiber. 

Still another purpose of CCI’s partici- 
pation in this project is to demonstrate 
to its overseas cooperators the tech- 
niques of using special events as a 


reported in 650 B.C: “The shrub 


is small and bears a fruit similar in appearance to a nut with a 
beard. No tissue known is superior to those made from this thread, 


either for whiteness, softness, or dressing.” 


THIS SACRIFICING Egyptian 
Queen, from the time of Ramessides, 
wears a wrapped dress of precious, 
copious pleated and transparent cot- 
ton tissue. Net collar with interlaced 
stones, pearls and metallic sheets; 
belt of precious knot-work; brace- 
lets and ear-jewels of gold and ivory; 
sandles made of palm leaves and 
plant fibers; wig of black hair tufts 
and head-gear consisting of a vul- 
ture-cap of gold sheets and a crown 
of ostrich-feathers. 


DRESS made of blue and white 
flowered cotton foulard, is typical of 
the period 1848-50, and is designed 
with inserted cotton laces on an 
etamine-waistecoat. These are two of 
the growns to be featured at the 50 
Centuries of Fashions Pageant dur- 
ing a Vienna meeting in September. 
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vehicle to carry effective sales messages 
on_ cotton products to consumers. 

Each of the cooperators in the 11 CCI 
countries, plus a number of other cotton 
industry groups, has expressed keen in- 
terest in the event because of the in- 
terest it can generate for cotton in their 
own countries. For them the Verein will 
arrange for a basic color movie, still 
photographs, background materials, and 
articles on the history and the costumes. 
These will be distributed through CCI, 
as an integral part of its year-around 
cotton market development programs 
conducted with financial support through 
USDA from PL 480. 

The resulting materials are expected 
to provide themes and references for 
promotion, for schools, colleges, women’s 
groups, television broadcasts, motion 
pictures, books and dozens of other pur- 
poses for years to come in every section 
of the globe. They will be available in 
the U.S. through the National Cotton 
Council. 

Thus, a pageant which will last only 
two hours on a stage in one city should 
provide sales power for cotton around 
the world for months—and perhaps even 
years. 


Design Contest Entries Will 
Be Seen in Chicago 


Formal showing of selected entries 
from a $6,000 international design contest 
will be held for industry leaders attend- 
ing the National Association of Furni- 
ture Manufacturers meeting in Chicago, 
Aug. 29-Sept. 1. 

The National Cotton Council and the 
National Cotton Batting Institute, spon- 
sors of the competition, plan a colorful 
display of outstanding sketches for their 
exhibit at the NAFM Supply, Equipment, 
and Fabric Fair. Visitors will be given 
an opportunity to select what they con- 
sider the best designs, and to compare 
their choices with the list of six $1,000 
prize-winners when they are announced 
the last day of the fair. All-cotton gifts 
ranging from raincoats to sheets will be 
awarded to the best guessers. 

A similar “test your styling judgment” 
feature in 1958 drew participation from 
800 manufacturers and guests. 

The second annual design awards com- 
petition is aimed at stimulating interest 
in creation of new and original ideas for 
furniture upholstered with cotton and 
spring cushioning. 


California Feed Industry 
is Big and Growing 


California’s feed industry is big and is 
growing bigger, according to H. E. 
Spires, chief of the Bureau of Field 
Crops. 

Last year, he said, almost five million 
tons of feed were sold in California, rep- 
resenting a retail value of about $350 
million. The bureau’s feed control labor- 
atory sampled 9,000 lots of feed from 
2,800 licensed dealers during the year. 


Coleman Gin Has Meeting 


Coleman (Texas) Community Gin As- 
sociation elected the following officers 
and directors at the recent annual meet- 
ing: Ben Wilson, president; S. D. Wilson, 
vice-president; Stancil Edington, secre- 
tary-treasurer; W. W. (Bill) West, Ray- 
mond McElrath, Alva Wilkinson, P. J. 
Reeves, Johnnie Bryson and Johnnie 
Herderson. Manager is Wiley Gillespie. 
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® Leaders Will Plan 


Ginning Research 


GINNING RESSEARCH progress will 
be reviewed and future plans discussed 
July 7 at a meeting at the Southeastern 
Cotton Ginning Research Laboratory at 
Clemson, S.C. 

W. M. Hurst, head of the Cotton Gin- 
ning Section, Agricultural Engineering 
Research Division, Beltsville, Md., has 
announced plans for the conference. 

Participants in the discussions will in- 
clude USDA research workers and rep- 
resentatives of machinery manufacturers, 
the textile industry, ginners’ associations, 
National Cotton Council, cotton and cot- 
tonseed organizations, and other inter- 
ested groups. 


Peterson Honored by Gin 


Albert Davis and Ed Gleicher have 
been re-elected directors of McFarland 
Cooperative Gin, in Kern County of 
California. C. D. White was named a 
director, succeeding A. J. Peterson, who 
retired from the board after serving 
since the gin was organized 19 years ago. 
Peterson has been made an honorary 
life member. 

Carl Dibble, gin manager, and his 
staff barbecued ham for the dinner fol- 
lowing the annual meeting. 


@ WILLIAM PARR, Dallas, re- 
tired cotton man who formerly was asso- 
ciated with Swift & Co. at Forney and 
Terrell, reports that he enjoyed the 
sixtieth anniversary issue of The Press. 


ANOTHER 
NEW 


ADVERTISER 


R. J. Brown Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturer and distribu- 
tor of Bronoco Hi-Efficiency 
Hexane. (See advertisement 
on page 21.) 
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G Many Firms Joining —— gee paid _ 1959 jue Ohio 


Anderson Co., ¢ leveland, 
Suppliers Group H. > ae Welding Works, Tor 
rance, Calif. 

MANY firms are sending in their 195 Bauer Bros, Co., Springfield, Ohio. 

dues to the Oil Mill Machinery Manu R. J. Brown Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

facturers’ and Supply Association, ac Brance-Krachy Co., Houston, Texas. 
cording to C,. E. Reuther of Fort Worth, Cc. R. Campbell Co., Dallas, Texas. 
secretary -treasurer W. C. Cantrell Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Other officers of the Association, which Caprock Metal Works, Lubbock, Texas. 
serves as host for the annual convention Carver Cotton Gin Co., Dallas, Texas. 
of the International Oil Mill Superinten Central Power & Light Co., Corpus 
dents’ Association, are: W. C. Cantrell, Christi, Texas. 

Fort Worth, president; J. T. Chapman, Continental Gin Co., Dallas, Texas. 
r., Dallas, vice-president. The Cotton Gin & Oil Mill Press, Dal- 
The International Association will meet las, Texas. 

June 21-23 at the Hotel Galvez in Gal- Deal’s Machine Shop, Slaton, Texas. 

veston. The following list received by Duecker Bros. Belting and Supply Co., 

The Press, indicates that these firms Dallas, Texas. 


SPARE MOTORS 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 
Anywhere — Anytime 


ELECTRIC MOTOR REPAIR 
AND REWINDING 


New Motors 


Allis-Chalmers 
Century Industrial Supplies 
A. O. Smith 
Baldor 
Delco 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC UO. 


Lummus Gin Repair Parts Dayton Belts 


1108 34th Street 
Phone 
Day SH 4-2336 
Night SH 4-7827 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


6-Cylinder STACY AIRLINE CLEANER WITH BY-PASS 


Furnished with 
Flat Belts or 
V-Belts, Wire 
Screen or Grid 
Bars. 


“IT'S ALL IN THE SPIDER CYLINDER” 
With or without By-pass. 


Also made in Four and 
Eight Cylinders. 


Open Type Cylinders do 
not reduce Suction. 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 TAYLOR ST. DALLAS 26, TEXAS 


Eggelhof Engineers, Inc., Houston, 
Texas. 

A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich 
Fort Worth Steel & Machinery Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

French Oil Mill Machinery Co., Piqua, 
Ohio. 

Gulf Oil Corp., Houston, Texas. 

Hayes & Stolz Industrial Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Helm Manufacturing Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Hi-Line Steel Products, Inc., Houston, 
Texas. 

Industrial Machinery Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Industrial Sheet Metal Co., Phoenix, 


riz. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., Houston, Texas. 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Link Belt Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Mosher Steel Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Muskogee Iron Works, Muskogee, Okla. 

M. B. McKee Co., Lubbock, Texas. 

National Blow Pipe & Manufacturing 

o., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 

3 Neumunz & Son, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 

Oil Mill Gazetteer, Wharton, Texas. 

Phelps Fan Mfg. Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

Hubert Phelps Machinery Co., Little 
Rock, Ark. 

—— Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 

a 


A. E. Quest & Sons, Lubbock, Texas 

Safety Industries, Inc., Entoleter Div., 
New Haven, Conn. 

Sheppard Plant and Machine Works, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

D. E. Shipp Belting Co., Waco, Texas 

Skelly Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Southern Press & Filter Media, Au- 
gusta, Ga. 

Southwestern Supply & Machine 
Works, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., Inc, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Texas Electric Service Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 

U. S. Electrical Motors, Inc., (Dallas, 
Texas) Los Angeles, Calif. 

Weil Machinery & Supply Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Kenneth Whitlock, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 

T. B. Woods & Sons, Dallas, Texas. 


Volkart Cotton Offices 
Moving This Month 


Volkart Bros., Inc., is completing in 
June the removal of its New Orleans 
office to Dallas Cotton Exchange. A 
Owen, formerly with W. D. Felder & Co., 
is manager of the Dallas office of Vol- 
kart, which has headquarters in Switzer- 
land. 

Owen said the office will occupy most 
of the tenth floor of the Dallas Exchange, 
and will handle transactions in rain- 
grown cotton areas of the U.S. and in 
Mexico and Central America. It also will 
deal in long staple imports and imports 
of Indian cotton. 


Hart Co-Op Gin Elects 


Hart Producers Cooperative Gin lists 
the following officers and board mem- 
bers for the year: M. L. (Buster) Aven, 
president; Dean D. Sanders, vice-presi- 
dent; E. E. Foster, secretary; Rodney 
Smith, S. R. Hutto, Percy Hart, and J. D 
Murray. Manager is Sherd L. Davis. 
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CALEN R 


-CONVENTIONS 
MEETINGS... 
VENTS... 


e June 14-16—Southeastern Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association meeting. The 
Castle in the Clouds, Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn. For information write, C. M. 
Scales, secretary, 318 Grand Theatre 
Building, Atlanta 3. 


e June 17-19 — Southwestern Peanut 
Shellers’ Association convention. Baker 
Hotel. Mineral Wells, Texas. John Has- 
kins, Durant, Okla., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 21-23 — International Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention. Galvez Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 
Ii. E. Wilson, secretary-treasurer, P. O. 
Box 1180, Wharton, Texas. 


e June 21-23—North Carolina Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association and South 
Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Associ- 
ation joint annual convention. Hotel Fort 
Sumter, Charleston, S.C. For informa- 
tion, write Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 
P. O. Box 514, Columbia, S.C. 


e June 24-26 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. Gordon 
W. Marks, I. O. Box 1757, Jackson, 
Miss., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 25-26—New Mexico Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Navajo Lodge, Ruidoso, N.M. Winston 
Lovelace, Pecos Valley Cotton Oil Mill, 
Loving, secretary-treasurer. 


e Aug. 10—National Soybean Processors’ 
Association annual convention. Sheraton- 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. R. G. Hought- 
lin, 3818 Board of Trade Building, Chi- 
cago, president. 


e August 11-12—American Soybean As- 
sociation annual convention. Sheraton- 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. George M. 
Strayer, Hudson, Iowa, executive vice- 
president. 


@ Sept. 28-30—American Oil Chemists’ 
Society fall meeting. Statler Hilton 
Hotel, Los Angeles. Lucy R. Hawkins, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, secretary. 


1960 


e Jan. 14-15—Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion-Mechanization Conference. Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis. For information, write 
Claude L. Welch, National Cotton Coun- 
cil, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 12. 


e Feb. 5 — Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association and Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association joint convention at 
the Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City. Mrs. 
Roberta Reubell, secretary, 307 Bettes 
Bldg., Oklahoma City 8. 


e Feb. 8-9—National Cotton Council an- 
nual meeting. Statler Hilton Hotel, Dal- 
las. For information, write Wm. Rhea 
Blake, executive vice-president, National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 
12. 


e March 7-9—Arkansas-Missouri Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis, Tenn. (In conjunction with 
Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit at Mid- 
south Fairgrounds.) W. Kemper Bruton, 
Blytheville, Ark., executive vice-president. 


e March 7-9—Midsouth Gin Supply Ex- 
hibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Memphis. 
Sponsored by Arkansas-Missouri, Ten- 
nessee and Louisiana-Missiissippi Cotton 
Ginners’ Associations. For information, 
— W. Kemper Bruton, Blytheville, 
Ark. 


e April 3-4-5—Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State Fair 
of Texas grounds in Dallas. For infor- 
mation, write Edward H. Bush, executive 
vice-president, P. O. Box 7665, Dallas 26. 


e April 4-5—Valley Oilseed Processors’ 
Association annual convention. Buena 
Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 
401 Exchange Building, Memphis, secre- 
tary. 


e April 4-6 — American Oil Chemists’ 
Society spring meeting. Baker Hotel, 
Dallas. Society headquarters 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


e April 7-9 — American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Institute annual meeting. 
American Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. For 
information, write ACMI, 1501 Johnston 
Building, Charlotte, N.C. 


e May 2-3—American Cotton Congress. 


Texas A&M College, College Station, 
Texas. For information, write Burris C 
Jackson, general chairman, Hillsboro, 
Texas. 

e May 5-6 — National Cotton Compress 
and Cotton Warehouse Association con- 
vention at Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta. John H. Todd, executive vice-presi- 
dent, P. O. Box 23, Memphis 1, Tenn. 


e May 16-17 — National Cottonseed 
Products Association annual convention, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans. John F. 
Moloney, P. O. Box 5736, Memphis, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


e June 12-15—National Plant Food In- 
stitute annual meeting. The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Institute 
headquarters 1700 K Street, NW, Wash- 
ington. 


@ October 17-19 — American Oil Chem- 
ists’ Society fall meeting. The New 
Yorker Hotel, New York City. Society 
headquarters 25 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 


Gin Re-elects Directors 


Stanley Newton and Tony Rodriques 
were re-elected directors of Stratford 
(Calif.) Cooperative Gin at the recent 
unnual meeting. Lee Stanley is manager 
and Charles Schwartz, president of the 
beard. 


Available Now for AG Planting 


® EARLY MATURITY 

® RESISTANT TO WILT AND BLIGHT 
® HIGH YIELD 

© 36% TO 38% GIN TURNOUT 


Write for Name of your Nearest Dealer 


REX SEED, INC. 


PARKIN 


ARKANSAS 


2910 Ave. “A” 


SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 


We Manufacture: 
e High Efficiency Cyclone Dust Collectors. 
e All Metal Bootless Type Traveling Telescope. 
e All Metal Bootless Type Stationary Telescope. 
e Rubber-Lined Elbows. 
e Lint Traps for Lint Cleaner Discharges. 
e All Steel Customer Seed Bins. 
e We specialize in Gin Repair Work. 


Write or Call for Further Information 


METAL PRODUCTS INC. 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Phone SH 7-2585 
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A Great Cotton 


PLAINS 


High Yields—Ease of Picking— 
Resistance to Wilt — Earliness — 
Good Fibre Quality—Adaptable to 
Varied Climatic Conditions. 


HOT AIR CHAMBERS 
HOT AIR 


connecrs Another Great Cotton 


AUBURN 56 


Wilt Resistant—High Profits per 
Acre—Good Fibre Quality — 
Earliness. Ideal for Mechanical 
it) for maximum drying. Picker. 


HINCKLEY ELLIS BROTHERS 


GIN SUPPLY CO. CENTRE, ALABAMA 


4008 Commerce Growers of Registered and 
DALLAS 26, TEXAS Certified Seed. 


HOT AIR 


travels through the cotton (not with 


MUSKOGEE STEEL STORAGE 
BUILDINGS 


COTTONSEED 
e SOY BEANS 
e PEANUTS 
GRAINS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage requirements 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
’. O. Box 1547 Phone: Murray 2-5521 


PAPER AND METAL. 


Guaranteed Best Quality and Service 


Specialty Co. 


WOLFE CITY, TEXAS 
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laugh it off SA 


“Funny, isn’t it, Pop, how everyone is 
some kind of animal?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, Mom’s a deer, the baby’s a 
little lamb, and I’m a kid. But I can't 
think ... what are you?” 

“I'm the goat, Son.” 

eee 

It takes no high-powered scientists 
to explain—or figure out-—the philos- 
ophy expressed by a hard-working Ne- 
gro woman who was asked why she put 
up with her likable, but completely lazy, 
husband: “Well, I makes de living and 
he makes de living worth while.” 

ee 

Behind the iron curtain, one Nicholai 
Trasoviski picked up an American paper. 
“Aha,” he beamed, “just as we expected 
—revolution has broken out in capitalis- 
tic America — it says, ‘Indians Slay 
Senators.’ 

eee 

Hostess: “I have a lonesome bachelor 
I'd like you girls to meet.” 

Athletic girl: “What can he do?” 

Chorus girl: “How much money does 
he have?” 

Society girl: “Who is his family?” 

Religious girl: “To what church does 
he belong?” 

Secretary: “Where is he?” 

eee 

An attractive woman hurried into a 
psychiatrist's office. “I'm in love with a 
wonderful young man and he’s in love 
with me,” she said. “Both our parents are 
agreeable to the marriage and we feel 
sure we'll be happy.” “Well,” the psy- 
chiatrist said, “What's your problem?” 
“Oh, doctor,” the young woman moaned, 
“I just don’t know what to tell my 
husband.” 

eee 

The bride of only a few months was 
at the airport to meet her husband when 
he returned from abroad. They were 
waiting for his luggage when he pointed 
out a good-looking stewardess from the 
plane, Miss Taylor. 

“How do you happen to know her 
name?” she asked. 

He explained that it was listed, to- 
gether with the names of the pilot and 
co-pilot, on the door of the cockpit. 

The wife’s next question was a classic 
which he could not answer. “Dear,” she 
asked, “What was the pilot’s name?” 


eee 
“How are the girls in this town?” 
asked the visiting playboy. 
“Some are good, some are bad,” replied 
his host. 
“Oh,” said the playboy. “Then I'll have 
to take the good with the bad?” 
“Gee, no,” was the answer. “When you 
take the bad you want to be alone.” 
eee 
“Bobby,” said the teacher sternly, “do 
you know you have broken the 8th Com- 
mandment by stealing Jimmy’s apple?’ 
“Well,” explained Bobby, “I might 
just as well break the 8th and have the 
apple as to break the 10th and only 
covet it.” 
eee 
“Two dozen boxes of matches please.” 
“You're buying a lot of matches lately, 
I seem to remember you buying a dozen 
last week.” 
“Yes, that’s right, my hubby is deaf 
and dumb and lately he’s taken to talk- 
ing in his sleep.” 
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ANY EQUIPM 


Installation of a Moss Lint Cleaner in your gin 
can help protect the thousands of equipment 
dollars already invested in your plant. It is the 
greatest step toward modernization of old gins. . . 
the final answer to perfection for new gins. As 
cotton buyers (and mills) become more exacting 
in their requirements, alert ginners must make 
every effort to turn out the best bale possible. 


ENT BECOME 


Moss Lint Cleaners, used singly or in tandem, are 
performance proved. The reputation established by 
these machines is without parallel in the industry. 
No other lint cleaner is made by specialists in the 
field . . . no other lint cleaner has shown such a 
record of acceptance by ginners who want the best. 
Not only do Moss Lint Cleaners do more for sample 
improvement . . . they have an unequalled history 
of trouble-free performance. 


Investigate now! A Moss Lint Cleaner will upgrade your present equipment, increase your volume. 


33 Hamilton Street 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


In Y Gi Id 
n rour inwe O or new 
| | BETTER WHEN 
| 
LINT CLEANERS ARE INSTALLED bs 
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to the Nth degree... 
cXX 120 SAW GIN 


The flexibility of the remarkable new 
C-DOUBLE-X gin. . . its adaptability to all vari- 
eties of cotton and harvesting conditions... its 
exclusive Split Huller Ribs and many other 
features you want in a gin today combine to 
make the C-DOUBLE-X the world’s finest gin — 
without question. It establishes a new standard 
of quality and belongs in every plant geared to 


high volume and dedicated to superior ginning. 


It can be yours...today! Write for free 


illustrated brochure. 


HARDWICKE-ETTER 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
ALL YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT GIN MACHINERY 
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